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USINESS can’t travel far and fast on advertising that’s 
handicapped by poor paper. Sure, there’ll be some 
response, but additional volume far exceeds the extra 


cost of having advertising travel on paper that’s worthy 





of the message. Champion is the largest maker of print- 


ing papers; controls its own sources of materials; and 


operates three great, modern mills. The Champion line 
is complete, with coated and uncoated book, offset, post- 
card, envelope, cardboard, and cover. Use Champion pa- 


per always .. . it helps hold up a good sales story! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio i gem 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers cf Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANT\ 





For true composing room efficiency 


consider these facts— 


A surprising percentage of the area of any 
printed piece or advertisement is white space, 
which is represented in the form by leads, 
slugs, furniture, and so forth. 


Blanking-out material plays, therefore, an 
important role in composing room operation. 
In spite of the fact that true economy dictates 
the wisdom of having a generous and never- 
failing supply of strip material ready to the 
compositor’s hand, relatively few composing 
rooms have plenty of strip on hand to meet 
all needs. 


The best way to provide an adequate-plus 
supply of strip material is to have equipment 
to produce it, on the composing room floor. 
The next question is “what equipment?” 


Elrod is the answer to this question. Con- 
sider these facts. 


1. The Elrod lead, slug, rule and base caster 
is superlatively simple in both mechanism 
and operation. The purchaser of Elrod equip- 
nent gets little in the way of mechanical elab- 
oration, but much in operating satisfaction, 
comfort, and production economy. 


2. The Elrod provides, in one simple unit, a 
range of production from 1 pt. leads to 36 pt. 
tule, slugs, or base. Lengths of 36-pt. slug- 
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PACE RSE CESS 


Xainak Black Condensed 
termediate 


height strip make ideal furniture for blocking 
out pages, for use as lock-up material in lock- 
ing up forms for press, and for other like uses. 


3. The Elrod requires the minimum of opera- 
tor attention. Once started, it will run for hours 
at a time with little attention other than occa- 
sionally to replenish the supply of metal in 
the crucible and to remove the accumulated 
product from the delivery table. 


4. In addition to low cost of operation, the 
first cost of the Elrod is the lowest of any strip 
caster that produces a comparable range of 
material. 


5. The Elrod produces the highest quality 
strip material. Elrod-cast leads, slugs, rule and 
base, being formed of solid metal continuously 
drawn from the crucible, are free from air holes 
or brittle breaks or welds. 


There are more facts regarding the Elrod, 
which you should know. If you are interested 
in reducing the cost of composition by supply- 
ing compositors with all the strip material they 
need, when they need it, write us today for full 
- information regarding the Elrod. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 
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Here’s Evidence How 


PMC’S DIE-CUTTING MACHINE 


Is Revolutionizing Label Production 











| i two short sentences on this card taken from our 
“testimonial file" clearly reveal the extent to which PMC's 
semi-automatic die-cutter is accelerating label production. 










Heretofore, regardless of how swiftly label jobs have been 
printed, time thus saved has been lost again in die-cutting 
operations. 

But now, the PMC Die-Cutting Machine helps to take up 
this lag between pressroom and delivery by making it 
possible for two operators to die-cut more labels in an 
hour than a single operator was previously able to turn 
out in an eight hour day. The machine will actually cut 
up to 300,000 labels an hour, and its accuracy far exceeds 
that of older methods. 


Practically any label that can be cut with a hollow die can 
be "died out" swiftly and efficiently with this new piece 
of PMC equipment. And since the die in a PMC Die-Cutter 
is cushioned against a stack of uncut labels after making 
a cut, instead of dulling itself against a backing board, it 
will produce many more labels per grind. 


































The standard size PMC Machine which will cut any size of 
label from 1" square up to 64" square will satisfactorily 
handle the majority of label jobs. 








Write us now ... for further information on this sensational 
contribution to speedier, lower cost label production. 





THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - CINCINNATI, OHIO 






















Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription —_ $4.00 a year in advan; 
single copies, 40 cents. Canadian $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 5 nts. Entered as second-cliss 
matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chic: azo, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1941, The Inland Printer Company. 
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ewriters? “Perish the thought,” smirks Sloan 

y, “My Spe neertan Script is a joy to behold.” 

re onl fooling yourself, Mr. Pokey. Inte Higent 

ting buyers don't even let you quote on jobs 

nore... to wage your one-man price war, 

sacrificed everything to “do it cheaper’. And 
ve did tt get you? Nowhere. 

Printers who make profits utilize typewriters 
and other business machines that contribute to 
the efficient and successful operation of their 
plants. They are the progressive Printers who sell 
their product on the basis of quality rather than 


price. That’s why they are successful! 





o/ LD Soy — 


By recommending Permanized Papers to your 
customers, you immediately put yourself on the 
quality side, for this line of top-grade rag-con- 
tent Bonds, Ledgers and Thin Papers has long 
been the standard of comparison for American 
business and industry. Take Permanized Letter, 
for example. It’s chock-full of customer-appeal... 
a paper that literally sells printing jobs for you! 
Permanized Letter is featured in ‘Idea File No. 1 
—for Profit-Minded Printers Only.” And this File, 
with its 6 actual specimens, is yours for the ask- 
ing. Get your copy from your Permanized Paper 


Merchant, or use the convenient coupon below. 























WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Send FREE “Idea File No. 1 — for Profit-Minded 
Printers Only” to: 








. ASK YOUR PERMANIZED PAPER MERCHANT FOR 
' “IDEA FILE NO. 1,” OR WRITE DIRECT TO THE MILL 














Position 
Please attach coupon to your BUSINESS LETTERHEAD. 

















A FEELING OF SECURITY 


using the oldest and most famous cover and 


When a printer uses Buckeye Cover, or a user 
specifies it, he experiences that comfortable 
feeling of security illustrated by the man at 
the desk. You don’t need a barbed wire en- 
tanglement to protect the catalogue or book- 
let bound in Buckeye Cover—or your peace 


of mind either. When you know that you are 


that you have made your choice from the most 
complete selection of colors and finishes to be 
found anywhere, you won’t worry about the 
job standing up or looking like what it is— 
the most up-to-date cover stock obtainable. 


A sample book with pleasure, if you ask. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 


Classified Index to Advertisers This Month—Pages 94-96 
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alf oe shining — oni 


VER half a ton of shining mechanism turning smoothly eight thousand 
O times an hour (Major) — made of the most modern semi-steel alloy iron 
(chrome-nickel-steel, not plain cast-iron) — machined like a fine watch to a 
ten-thousandth of an inch through more than a score of operations — handled 
at the factory in a special shielded cradle to guard against slightest mar or 
scratch — that is a Miller cylinder. 

Designed as a single one-piece casting from journal to journal — with huge, 
six-inch ribs and solid walls — carefully balanced and thoroughly tested — 
with finest matched grippers, sturdy gripper shaft, high leaded bronze bearings, 
and costly Nitralloy tumbler — having even the tympan reel made modern 
with serrated cam to lock it tightly in any position — in short, one of the 
supremely accurate units of a Miller Press which makes every touch of make- 
ready show and which assures clean, sharp, trouble-free impressions over the 
years. Further information on any Miller Press gladly sent upon request. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





! ! 
Y Vibes a [Tillec on for a Phe Presstovms 


MILLER SK —- Sheet size, 38x52 SIMPLEX — Sheet size, 20x26 MILLER CK CUTTER & CREASER 
3250 impressions per hour 4500 impressions per hour Sheet size, 40x52 

TWO-COLOR — Sheet size, 27x41 HIGH-SPEED — Sheet size, 13x20 3250 impressions per hour 

3500 two-color impressions per hour 5000 impressions per hour MILLER CY CUTTER & CREASER 
MAJOR — Sheet size, 27x41 MASTER-SPEED —- Sheet size, 1114x17% Sheet size, 28x41 

4000 impressions per hour 3200 impressions per hour 4000 impressions per hour 





For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 
































CoMay WITH BUSINESS KEENLY ATTUNED TO MODERN IDEAS 
OFFSE IS MORE AND MORE THE — 


Modern Method 





Business cannot escape change. Every 

new idea, every altered plan... from 

the shifting of population to the 

restyling of products...calls for 

revised efforts. The printer is in a 

; better position to meet these changes 
ees 


when his pressroom facilities afford 


the production of modern offset. 





HARRIS 
Moreover, ANY  rinter can best 
Through research, Harris has developed and 
standardized new chemicals for both deep etch capitalize upon modern tendencies 
and surface plate making processes. Full 
with Offset produced on the crafts- 


details upon request. Write us with reference 


to your lithographic problems. ‘ 
siti man’s press...the Harris. 


JARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. © Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. « Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W. ¢ San Francisco, 420 Market St. ¢ Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal © Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 





Consult Advertisers Indexed by Products on Pages 94-96—Or in January, 21-28 
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EXTERNAL 
BLOWS 
oo 


AGAINST OPERATING 
WEAR AND TEAR 


Sleeve bearings of 
new design have 
long life and great 
load capacity be- 
cause of new Pro- 
rtions and 01 
distributing syS- 
tem. The one-piece 
cast-aluminum 
rotor winding, wit 
fanscast integrally, 
is practicaily in- 
destructible. 
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How You CoM 
| SAVE ONE-HALF YOUR 
PERFORATING COSTS 




















a like a large order, doesn’t 
it? The facts are, however (proved in hun- 
dreds of plants from Coast to Coast) that 
with a Rosback Pony Rotary you can easily 
do your average job of perforating in less 
than half the time for machine and operator 
as contrasted to any other type or make of 



















| perforator. 
| And under today’s conditions, payroll sav- Even if you use your Rosback Pony Rotary 
ings are more important than ever before. only two or three hours a week your payroll 






savings will show tremendous returns on 
your investment. Users frequently write off 
the entire purchase price in a year or less 
out of payroll savings alone. 









Write us for complete information. Ask us 
to send you our new booklet “The Care and 
Feeding of Perforators.” It gives you im- 
portant suggestions for the most economical 
operation of any type of perforator. We’ll 
gladly send you a copy without cost or 
obligation. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


Advertisers Are Listed in New “Classified Buyers’ Guide’—See Pages 94-96 














FOR THIS FREE BOOK 





































Mame is really a swell model. She has 
made many a catalog click. But this 
time Mame wound up in the waste- 
basket. That cheap cover stock on 
which she’s printed killed her oomph. 

Too bad the catalog didn’t have a 
sparkling Hammermill Cover! Then 
Mame would have been her usual eye- 
catching self. The prospect would have 
been tempted to read the sales story. 


Make sure the booklets and catalogs 
you print do get opened and read. 
Give them a Hammermill Cover that 
stops the reader, catches his interest, 
makes him say, ‘‘Here’s something 
worth looking into!” 


Your customers will like Hammer- 


Hammermill Paper Co., 
Please send me the Sample Boo 


—————— 


NAME 


POSITION aoe 


(Please attach to your busines 


CO 


mill Cover for its rich, brilliant colors 
...its distinctive finishes...its strength 
and durability that keep sales mes- 
sages alive and selling. You will like 
Hammermill Cover for its sharp, clean 
printability ...its good performance 
in pressroom and bindery...and 
because it enables you to deliver the 
sort of job that wins sales for your cus- 
tomers and repeat business for you. 


WANT SOME SELLING HELP? Send for sam- 
ple book showing the styles in Hammer- 
mill Cover Papers. Samples the widest 
range of stock colors, weights and finishes 
under any one brand name—more than 
500 items promptly available. Whatever 
your customer’s cover requirements, this 
book will help you show him the answer. 


Erie, Pa. 
k of Hammermill Cover. 


s letterhead) IP-May 

















MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 94-96 

















Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 23 of a Series 






STANDARDIZE ON 


STRATHMORE 










These advertisements tell 
your customers why a fine 
letterhead is true econ- 
omy. They feature lead- 
ing business firms that use 
Strathmore letterhead 
papers. 












This series appears in: 










FORTUNE 
TIME 
BUSINESS WEEK 
NEWSWEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 







“The Greatest Show on Earth” 


depends on timing. It’s the essence of every 

















act in the ring. And this year the circus is timed for the modern 














































era...streamlined by Norman Bel Geddes. It keeps all the old traditions ‘ 

: a : PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY Wide 
..-but in a modern manner. And for a letterhead that’s in time with the SaLes NAGEMENT cisiot 
new circus, Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows know 

: i TIDE A 

use Strathmore Paper. pore 
FORBES ne 

How about your letterhead? Has it kept time with your business? , fro 
Does it combine your business traditions with a fresh, modern 2. Th 
approach? It should...and Strathmore Papers can help do the job. of 
3. Cle 

A letter written on Strathmore Bond, or Strathmore Writing, costs _ 
smi 

less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest paper on 
you might buy. And on Strathmore Parchment, or Strathmore Script, as Optio: 
, equipr 

fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. Such plus Pi i 
value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. TI 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass. additic 
\\ H \ Hl | ) iH ) nahin 
426-438 

Chi 

PAPERS Hoste Ww 
waney in’ ne 
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Widely diversified cutting and trimming requirements are met with ease and pre- 
cision by the new Seybold Paper Cutting Machine at the Brooks Company, well- 
known printers and lithographers of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Among many noteworthy features furnished as standard equipment on the 
machine illustrated are the following: 
1. Illuminated magnifying glass which relieves eye strain when making adjustments 
from job to job. 

. jo aaa back gauge which facilitates adapting the machine to different sizes 
of work. 

. Closed housings, an exclusive, patented Seybold feature which permits jogging 
small sizes of work against the side gauges at any point with no possibility of 
small pieces dropping into openings, an unavoidable annoyance encountered 
on older machines with open-type housings. 

Optional accessories include a motor driven back gauge; power two hand throw-in 
equipment; auxiliary tables for both right and left sides of machine; and conveyors 
for rapid removal of finished stock from operating zone of machine. 

The nearest Seybold Sales and Service organization will explain the latest 
additions to the Seybold lines. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris « Seybold - Potter Company 


833 WASHINGTON STREET e© ¢e© ee © DAYTON, OHIO 
SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE: 


New York: E. P. LAWSON CO., INC., Southern Sales District, Atlanta, Ga.: Toronto and Montreal: HARRIS- 
426-438 W. 33rd Street HARRIS-SEYBCLD-POTTER CO.,120 | SEYBOLD-POTTER (CANADA) LTD. 
Chicago: CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., INC., Spring Street, N. W. 

110-116 West Harrison Street Central Sales District, Dayton, Ohio: Latin America and West Indies: NATION- 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle: HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO., 833 AL PAPER & TYPE CO., 120 Wall Street, 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. Washington Street New York, N. Y. 


American Industry is 
making a gigantic effort 
to meet the demands of 
the National Defense 
Program while attempt- 
ing to serve long esta- 
blished business con- 
nections. The success of 
this huge undertaking 
is largely dependent 
upon the whole hearted 
cooperation of all true 
Americans. Seybold is 
striving to contribute 
the greatest possible aid 
to Defense while main- 
taining its services to 
customers. 





PREDISION PAPER CUTTERS - BOOK TRIMMERS - KNIFE GRINDERS - DIE PRESSES - DRILLS - WIRE STITCHERS 
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Jurnpike rluing els the Face! 


New Super Highways, like this modern Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, streak past cities and towns for straight-away, stop- 
less driving. Motorists make hitherto unheard of time with 
safety and comfort. 

You will find the “turnpike” technique for producing your 








‘'TURNPIKE-SPEED”’ PRODUCTION 
WITH THE 
MODEL “"DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND 
AND CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


. . First in production 
. . First in durability 
. First in variety of folds 
. First in operating conveniences 
. . First in investment value 
. And first choice of the country’s 
leading printers and binders. ... 





The Model ‘‘pouBLE-o” Cleveland (22 x 28") folds, 
slits, scores, perforates and pastes. Repeated surveys 
show that 96% of all direct mail printed matter comes 
within the size and folding range of this highly versa- 
tile machine. 








Send for new, fully illustrated circular 
for complete details. 

















folding built into the modern CLEVELAND 
Folding Machines equipped with the 


CLEVELAND CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 


Never a stop for reloading! No time lost! Net results: 
25% to 30% more output than is possible with any 
stop-and-start feeder. 

CLEVELAND high speeds and continuous non-stop 
feeding combine to make CLEVELANDs the fastest and 
most productive folders built. Double profit, “turn- 
pike-speed” production becomes a practical reality. 

How practical is aptly shown by the fact that 
over 95% of all CLEVELAND folders bought in the past 
year were equipped with CLEVELAND CONTINUOUS 
FEEDERS. 

When you LOOK AT A CLEVELAND before in- 
vesting in any folder give heed to the fact that no 
folder can be faster than its feeder. ... And while 
you are at it investigate the other important exclu- 
sive CLEVELAND features. 


Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street - CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street - PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets - BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road ~- ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building - DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue - SAN FRANCISCO, LOS = 


ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. - ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor St., S.W. 


DENVER, A. E. Heinson, 1441-47 Blake Sta 





“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 





PRINTING PAPERS 





Providing all the beauty 
of costly printing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! 





No ALERT PRINTER can afford to overlook the big news 
about Yevedcoad.* Here are printing papers which have been 
made super-smooth by new and exclusive coating processes 
—beautiful, rich-appearing papers, paving the way for the finest 
printing results. At the same time—thanks to Kimberly-Clark’s 
manufacturing economies—important savings are now available 
to every printer and his customers. 

To those who demand highest quality printing, you can 
now sell more printing at the same price by specifying 
Levelcoat papers. Levelcoat provides all the beauty of costly 
printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 

If a small printing budget has limited customers to not- 
so-good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, they now 
can step-up to Levedcoat quality paper at little, if any, extra 
cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing. Ask your 
paper merchant for Levelcoat 





Trufect’ 
Goveleoat Paper 


Made super-smooth by new, exclusive 
coating processes. For high-quality printing. 


Kimfect’ 
Leveleoal Paper 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For 
use where quality remains a factor, but 
less exacting printed results demanded. 


Multifect’ 
Lovelcoal Paper 


Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 


samples, or write Kimberly-Clark 
for proofs of printed results 
heretofore obtainable only with 
high-cost printing papers. You'll 
agree these new papers do most 
for the money. They are available 
through your paper merchant. 
Or, inquire direct. 


“TRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION . Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO —8 South Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES —510 West Sixth Street 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 
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Kraser Test 


Proves EXTRA Strength of 
Patawite 9 lb Manifold 


Patawite is unusually strong. If you have any doubts, give your 
secretary a sheet of it. Ask her to type several lines— erase a few 
words— then retype. You'll be surprised how this new thin paper 
stands up! Also, when you examine Patawite closely you'll discover 
an unusually clean, opaque surface— free from imperfections. 

Patawite 9 lb. Manifold is unwatermarked, unglazed, and is avail- 
able in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue, and white. 


A PERFECT PAPER FOR 
Air Mail Stationery Folders 


The volume of air mail letters is going Striking effects can be obtained by using 
up and up. Patawite stationery keeps the Patawite for printing circulars, folders 
cost of postage down. and other mailing pieces that must get 
Carbon Copy Paper attention. 
Patawite gives clear, legible copies down 
to the last sheet. 
Advertising Broadsides 


With Patawite, elaborate jobs can be 
produced on limited budgets. 


Office Forms 


Patawite cuts the cost of printed office 
and departmental forms, and provides a 
sheet that is sturdy and serviceable. 


Ask the distributor in your territory for the Patawite 9 lb. Manifold sample booklet and prices. 


REG. U.S. PAT. Urr. 
Paterson Parehment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. « 111 West Washington St., Chicago, TI. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


ALABAMA 
Strickland Paper Company, Birmingham 
CONNECTICUT 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Knight Bros. Paper Company, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, Tallahassee and Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Knight Bros, Paper Company, Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago 
INDIANA 
Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis 
KENTUCKY 
Miller Paper Company, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
United Paper Company, New Orleans 
MARYLAND 
The Whitaker Paper Company, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Stimpson, Inc., Boston 
MINNESOTA 
The John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
MONTANA 
The John Leslie Paper Company, Great Falls 
NEW JERSEY 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Newark 
NEW YORK 
Herrmann Paper Company, Inc., 
New York City 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City 
Miller & Wright Paper Company, 
New York City 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Buffalo and Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Raleigh 
OHIO 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Akron and Cleveland 
The Imperial Paper Company, Cincinnati 
Sterling Paper Company, Columbus 
Paper Merchants, Inc., Toledo 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Philadelphia 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company, 
Philadelphia 
The Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh 
H. A. Whiteman & Company, 
Wilkes-Barre and Williamsport 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company, 
Chattanooga and Nashville 
TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth Company, Inc., 
VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc., Lynchburg 
Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
WEST COAST 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


H. 
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—but no shortages in Ideal Typographic and Durotype Rollers. 
These excellent letterpress distributing rollers are still being 
made of the same quality of vulcanized oils, which have always 
been abundantly available. 


Ideal Letterpress Distributing Rollers made uniformity of ink dis- 
tribution a standard expectancy. 


That clean, even spread of color on the distributing rollers of an Ideal- 
equipped letterpress is no accident! It is there because the texture of the 
vulcanized-oil material has a natural affinity for inks—and the rollers are 
of the proper consistency to smooth out every irregularity of color. 


Pressmen no longer have to compensate for roller shrinkage and uneven- 
ness by adjusting the flow of inks from the fountain—for Ideal Typographic 
and Durotype distributors remain the same size throughout their life. 
Weather does not affect them in any manner. 


Ideal Typographic and Durotype Rollers are manufactured by special proc- 
esses which make them ink-proof and flexible throughout their life. Since 
they do not absorb inks, they are easily cleaned. It’s easy to change from 
dark to light colors without special cleansing methods. 


For extra long life, extra toughness, durability and freedom from damages, 
choose Durotype, the Ideal distributing roller treated with a vital new proc- 
ess to give you extra value. Twice the guarantee at only little added cost. 


In the form positions on your presses, use any one of the severa! excellent 
Ideal form rollers built to serve your particular purpose. 


Stop worrying about rollers—order Ideals! 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Branch sales offices located in principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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BECAUSE / “ 
ANNs PAPERS ARE MADE WITH 
STRONG, PERMANENT COTTON FIBRES 


fibre to 25% cotton-fibre possess the sound 


Masterline Papers have the physical strength 
so essential to the rigorous and varied appli- 
cations of Business Papers. Let the strength 
derived from healthy cotton fibres in Masterline 
Papers help knit a sound bond of dependability 
in your business relations. These 17 brands of 


Business Papers . . . ranging from all cotton- 


balance of characteristics secured only by the 
vitality of cotton-fibres that assures resistance 
to folding and tearing and provides careful 
forming. You need these reliable, goodlooking 
Masterline Papers. See your local distributor or 


write for full information and samples. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON - WISCONSIN 
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MACHINE TYPESETTING —The Monotype Type- 
setting Machine sets type in all sizes from 4 to 
18 point in measures up to 60 picas. Straight 
matter, tabular and intricate work, ruled forms, 
rule-and-figure work —in fact, all kinds of type- 
setting —are done with unequalled facility and 
speed. No other machine embodies within the 
scope of its operation so wide a range of type- 
setting, such versatility in its product, nor con- 
tributes so much to improvement in the quality 
of typography and of printing. 


TYPE AND MATERIAL — Under the Monotype Sys- 
tem, new type, decorative material, rules, leads, 
slugs and metal furniture are made in unlimited 
supply for use in hand composition, and at a 
cost so low that non-distribution becomes an 
economy as well as a convenience. Under these 


An Exclusive 
MONOTYPE FEATURE 


The Monotype 3-Way System embraces all the 
operations involved in machine typesetting, the 
making of type, ornaments, piece borders, rules, 
leads and slugs and their use. 


Each element of the Monotype System is com- 
plete within itself and in its application to the 
work for which it was designed, and each ele- 
ment may be combined with any other or with 
all other elements to meet fully the require- 
ments of any composing room. 


conditions the highest possible efficiency pre- 
vails and low production costs inevitably follow. 
New Monotype-cast type reduces make-ready 
time and assures the highest quality of press- 
work. Monotype faces aid materially in produc- 
ing good typography for good printing. 


MAKE-UP AND IMPOSITION — In the make-up of 
pages and in the imposition of forms, the slugs 
and leads provided by the Monotype System are 
of inestimable value. This material, cast in any 
desired length, is “‘precision’’ material in every 
sense of the word — being absolutely accurate in 
height and point size. It is available in whatever 
quantity needed, in strips of any length or auto- 
matically delivered cut to labor-saving sizes, 
ready for immediate use, or for storage to pro- 
vide for such emergencies as may arise. 


YOU CAN USE THIS 3-WAY SYSTEM; WRITE TO US FOR FULL DETAILS 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 





Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets 





MONOTYPE 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 








Set in Monotype Garamont, Stylescript and Twentieth Century Family 




















ur printing press will never have=to c un 
ditions shown above, but the ship’s printer aboard this cruiser 
knows his sheet, on the Kluge, is always under perfect control. 


GIES AUTOM Fess 


BRANDTJEN and KLUGE, Inc. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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WHERE BETTER INKS BEGIN 


From deep within the earth comes the gas which is 
burned to make carbon black, basic ingredient of 
all black inks. 

Pictured above is one of Huber’s own gas wells in 
the Texas Panhandle. Its gas will be converted into 
carbon black specifically for Huber inks in Huber's 
own processing plants. 

Yes, from the ground up, Huber controls every 
step in the production of its inks and raw materials. 
From this rigid, unequalled control comes the qual- 
ity and uniformity which have made Huber prod- 
ucts outstanding in the graphic arts since 1780. 


Have You the Facts about 
VELO COLD SET INK 


for Your Business 


Huber Velo Cold Set Ink and Printing Process 
opens whole new horizons in better reproduction 
for high speed printing. Velo ink solidifies the in- 
stant it touches the paper, and permits printing 
of fine screen halftones on absorbent papers. 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ ST.LOUIS + BOSTON 
¢ 








oe PRINTERS 


PRINTING 
PLANNERS 


PRINTING 
USERS 


ACTUAL PRINTED SPECIMENS—classi- 
20,0 00 fied according to business, product, 
format and process. To “The Man Who 
Faces A Blank Page’ the Gallery is a source of helpful 
suggestions for layout, color schemes, typographic arrange- 
ments, format and merchandising ideas. Material ranging 
from a simple calling card to complex catalogs can be seen 
and studied away from annoyances and pressure of your 
own office, when you visit the Gallery of Printed Ideas. 
The Gallery is open Monday through Friday, 9:00 A. M. 
to 5:00 P. M. There is no charge or obligation to anyone 
for using the Gallery's facilities. 
Qa") 


_—_ a m= 4» 


SPECIAL 
EXHIBIT) 


from May 20 to 30 |: 


Acomplete showing 
of the fifty direct 
mail leader cam- 
-!paigns for 1940. 
~——- Fy 

én. 


SWIGART 


PAPER COMPATY 
717 South Wells Street @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


It is your last opportunity to see 
the country’s outstanding ex- 
amples of direct mail printing 
and advertising in Chicago 
this year. 


FREE PARKING 


at the Publix Parking lot at 
the corner of Harrison and 
Franklin Streets. The attend- 
ant will give you a regular park- 
ing check; this check must be 
stamped by SWIGART cashier 
before your car will be released. 


= 





~~ 
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THE MAXWELL PAPER MILLS 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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efficiency. 





e Streak Mixer Mod 


and top production 




















The two Mixer Mod- 
el 29 Blue Streaks 
have been added to 
help handle the increasingly large number 
of Linotype-set books. R. E. Albert, Com- 
posing Room Superintendent, is particu- 
larly pleased with the quality and added 
economy of modern Linotype composition. 


Harold Connell, the 

Foreman, must keep 

an even and efficient 

flow of copy moving through the compos- 
ing room. The versatility and speed of the 
Blue Streak Mixers assure him a maximum 
in production at a minimum cost with no 
interruption in copy flow. 





(« reave LINOTYPE «« 2) 





Linotype Caledonia Bold and Caledonia 


Although his seven 

Linotypes run three 

shifts a day, Austin 

Savadel, Machinist, 
finds them simple to maintain. Freedom 
from complicated “gadgets” assures him 
minimum necessary attention. 


Speedy, effortless operation and 
simple, low-cost upkeep underlie 
the success of Blue Streak Lino- 
types in modern printing plants. 


Ask your Linotype represen- 
tative to show you how you 
can step up your production 
and reduce your maintenance 
with Blue Streak Linotypes. 
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KOPPERS 









































Tue natural color reproduction on the next page is one of the fourteen 
Kodachromes used in the 1941 Koppers Calendar. Created for the Koppers 
Company by Ketchum, McLeod & Grove Inc of Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Color plates and lithography are by Copifyer 
Lithograph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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What May the Graphic Arts Expect 
From Detense Spending ? & tewpresentevenss 


may change demands and availability of equipment, supplies, papers, and trained men 


HAT is likely to be the effect 
W« war conditions on the 
graphic arts? Trying to find 


an answer to that question, an an- 
swer that will come anywhere near 
being a definite one, is some assign- 
ment. It brings up so many questions 
for which answers simply cannot be 
found, or if answers are found they 
are wholly problematic. 

With affairs as they are in other 
parts of the globe, leaving us as 
practically the only major nation not 
engaged in combat, we cannot help 
but feel some of the repercussions 
throughout our entire economic 
structure. And where there are up- 
heavals in other divisions of our 
economic life, the graphic arts can- 
not hope to escape them. 

Certain it is that no industry can 
pass through the economic uncer- 
tainties brought about during war 
times without in some way feeling 
the effects. And an industry such as 
the graphic arts, which is not usually 
classed as an essential war-time in- 
dustry and therefore does not get full 
benefits from priority regulations, is 
bound to suffer some rather severe 
jolts, like it or not. 


Printing Helps Sell Loans 

To just what extent the graphic 
arts will feel the effects, however, is 
anybody’s guess. Some there are 
who point back to the previous 
World War, emphasizing the part 
printing played in arousing the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm so necessary to 
getting the nation prepared, in put- 


ting over the food conservation and 
other campaigns, selling the Liberty 
Loans, and so on. Too, war orders 
create a considerable demand for 
certain types of printing. 

Offsetting these effects, however, 
are restrictions on paper and other 
essential supplies needed for print- 
ing, and the fact that general com- 
mercial printing is curtailed to a 
certain extent. Manufacturers whose 
plants are diverted from their reg- 
ular channels of production to war 
materials and supplies find it neces- 
sary to curtail advertising budgets 
and appropriations for publicizing 
their normal products, thereby re- 
ducing their newspaper and period- 
ical space as well as their direct 
advertising. 


Business Needs Printing 

It has been suggested, and the 
logic in the suggestion is extremely 
forceful, that inasmuch as advertis- 
ing costs are necessarily part and 
parcel of the cost of business opera- 
tion they are, therefore, legitimate 
deductions in figuring income tax 
and excess profits returns. This has 
led the editor of Advertising and 
Selling to suggest that “since money 
spent for advertising flows through 
a maze of taxable channels—agen- 
cies, printers, paper manufacturers, 
publishers, radio stations, outdoor 
plant owners—and since it sells more 
of the products advertised, it might 
well yield the Government larger 
revenues than if retained as part of 
a company’s taxable profits.” 


Copyright, 1941, The Inland Printer Company 


Therein is offered a good argu- 
ment for printing and advertising 
salesmen to use on their customers 
and prospects. And it can also be 
said that those concerns whose pro- 
duction is diverted to war materials 
and supplies must continue some ef- 
fort to keep alive and retain the good 
will for their regular products and 
avoid difficulty in recapturing mar- 
kets when war conditions come to an 
end. For this purpose, advertising is 
the answer. So while advertising 
campaigns may be curtailed some- 
what, they should not be dropped. 

Another phase of the discussion 
revolves around the question of sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment. 
Some types of printed matter un- 
questionably will be classed as es- 
sential products and given the bene- 
fit of priority ratings, as was the case 
during the last World War. Undoubt- 
edly, too, there will be restrictions 
and quotas on paper and other ma- 
terials as during those former days. 


War Orders Must Be First 

Equipment is another matter, for 
manufacturers of machinery can 
readily turn their plant equipment 
over to producing machines, or parts, 
for necessary war equipment. In fact, 
many of the manufacturers of ma- 
chines and other equipment are al- 
ready devoting a large portion of 
their productive capacity to war- 
time necessities. 

During the course of an address 
several months back, Frederick B. 
Heitkamp, the vice-president of the 
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American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration, made the statement that 
“the national defense program has 
already been responsible for an in- 
crease of some 30 per cent in the de- 
mands upon the productive capacity 
of the printing equipment industry.” 
He gave assurance that “the print- 
ing equipment industry will expend 
every effort to continue to supply 
promptly requirements of the graphic 
arts for replacements and for new 
equipment.” But he also warned that 
“it must not be forgotten that de- 
fense orders have priority.” 


Reserves Are Dwindling 

One representative of Editor and 
Publisher has been informed by the 
chairman of the committee that per- 
haps 2,000 to 3,000 items necessary 
for normal efficiency in newspaper 
production are being or are likely to 
be affected by preference given to 
all war orders over those from news- 
papers. While it was reported that 
“there is nothing to be frightened 
about in this situation,” it also was 
said that the “publishers ought to be 
prepared for it, and it will get worse 
rather than better.” 

Addressing the Seaboard Confer- 
ence of the Graphic Arts Industries 
at Atlantic City, on April 25, Thomas 
Roy Jones, president of American 
Type Founders, echoed the views of 
Editor and Publisher. 

“So far,” he stated, “the production 
of printing equipment has not been 
seriously curtailed. But I think, as 
the situation with respect to defense 
becomes increasingly intense, there 
is a serious prospect that the equip- 
ment manufacturer will be called 
upon to turn over more and more of 
his productive capacity to national 
needs. Shortages are already begin- 
ning to appear in basic materials re- 
quired in type founding.” 


Spare Parts Are Limited 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany recently sent out a folder, “Is 
there, or will there be, any shortage 
of linotype supplies and equipment?” 
Featured is the reply by Harry L. 
Gage, Mergenthaler vice-president, 
to the letter of a customer concerned 
over any possible inability to secure 
equipment and supplies in the future. 

“In our manufacturing schedules,” 
Mr. Gage wrote him, “we have been 
careful to protect the needs of pub- 
lishers and printers. We have built 
up stocks of matrices, parts, and ma- 
chines beyond the demands current 


business conditions would normally 
require. Just how long these stocks 
will last or what problems in their 
maintenance may be ahead nobody 
can prophesy. 


Must Anticipate Needs 

“We are feeling in many ways the 
impact of priorities and the extraor- 
dinary demand for tools and other 
items needed in our manufacturing 
processes. But thus far, aside from 
aluminum alloys, there is no short- 
age in materials. 

“Our answers to all questions like 
yours (Not printed here—Ed.) has 
been that it will be prudent for exec- 
utives to survey their composing- 
room needs and anticipate as far as 
possible their probable requirements. 
. . . Such composing-room studies 
naturally bring a serious realization 
of the age of some of your machines, 
and meantime your constant concern 
for economies of operation will lead 
to a study of the newest features of 
linotype design and construction. 

“The net of these comments,” wrote 
Mr. Gage in conclusion, “would be 
that it is wise for you to buy a little 
further ahead and, so far as you can, 
anticipate any emergency needs in 
your composing room.” 


Paper Mills Have Backlog 

Demand for printing and wrapping 
paper has increased since the first of 
the year to the stage where paper 
mills require from three to eight 
weeks to fill new orders. Projects for 
national defense are only partly re- 
sponsible for the increased orders for 
tonnage on the books of mills. While 
no Governmental priorities have 
been issued, at this writing, it has 
been learned that mills are volunta- 
rily giving printers and lithographers 
doing work for the Government all 
needed codperation to expedite the 
filling of orders. 

Advice of mill men generally is 
that users of paper should place or- 
ders for normal needs only. With a 
backlog of about eight weeks, their 
representatives are giving preference 
to their regular customers. Ship- 
ments required on contracts calling 
for periodical deliveries are being 
made in accordance with stipulated 
schedules. What mill men want to 
avoid is a recurrence of the “hys- 
teria” of two years ago when users 
of paper stocked up hurriedly on 
paper for several months’ require- 
ments, obliging the mills to work at 
high pressure to fill the “rush” or- 


ders. Then after the excitement sub- 
sided, the mills suffered from the ef- 
fects of the reduced demand and 
their overhead expenses cut into 
bank balances. 

Authorities in the paper industry 
are looking for increased demand fo 
export in addition to increased con- 
sumption in this country. It is antic- 
ipated that during 1941 total tonnag: 
will be 17,800,000, compared to 16,- 
500,000 tons consumption in 1940 
They anticipate that consumption i: 
1942 will reach 19,700,000 tons. Th« 
mills, so the authorities report, ar 
prepared to supply this increase: 
tonnage but they want to do it on a 
even production basis, if possible. 


Can Increase Paper Output 

With regard to the Canadian news-- 
print production, it has now been re- 
ported that the Canadian news-prin 
mills showed a substantial increas: 
in tonnage volume in 1940 as com- 
pared with 1939, this, however, saic! 
to be due to the virtual eliminatio:: 
of Scandinavian and German news- 
print exports which had competed 
with Canadian tonnage. In spite o/ 
this increased volume, it was stated, 
the Canadian mills were still nearly 
1,000,000 tons below the effective ca- 
pacity of current operation, so that 
the increased volume does not rep- 
resent a normal condition, but re- 
sulted from highly abnormal war- 
time circumstances. These abnormal 
war-time conditions, it was stated, 
have abated the Canadian newspaper 
difficulties only temporarily, and it 
was estimated that 1941 demands for 
Canadian news-print will be about 
200,000 tons less than in 1940. 


To Maintain Trade Supply 

Another point of interest comes 
from the General Electric Company, 
which in a report early in January 
made the statement that during the 
year 1940 “orders covering equip- 
ment for National Defense purposes 
amounted to approximately $250,- 
000,000, with the result that the total 
volume of our business in 1940 was 
greater than for any other year in 
the company’s history.” In another 
release issued previously the com- 
pany made this statement: 

“The year 1941 will be one of the 
most crucial in world history. In this 
critical period, as in 1940, the chicf 
concern facing the General Electric 
Company will be to serve our coun- 
try well. To this end, we will make 
every effort to meet every demand 
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placed upon us for men, materials, 
and facilities needed for national de- 
fense. This we shall do with a clear 
comprehension of the urgency of 
these needs and of the grave respon- 
sibility which rests upon us to fill 
our share with all possible speed. 
‘To the extent that it is entirely 
consistent with the full performance 
of this first duty, we shall also en- 
deavor to do our share toward main- 
ring the supply of goods which 
«et the normal needs of our nation. 
this manner, also, our aim will be 
serve our country by adding to 
its wealth and well-being. These 
ims we surely expect to attain.” 


Huge New G.P.O. Contracis 

(soing back to Mr. Heitkamp’s ad- 
dr:ss, there is one other point he 
mentioned, and that is, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is working at 
ful’ capacity, and it was announced 
thet around $5,000,000 worth of Gov- 
ernment printing would be placed 
with private industry. That was last 
fal!. Five million dollars is a lot of 
printing, it is true, and quite a num- 
ber of printers have benefited from 
that overflow of Government print- 
ing which has gone out to regular 
commercial plants, as well as from 
various other printing contracts that 
have gone out from different Gov- 
ernment bureaus and departments. 
It is a question, however, whether 
that has done much more than take 
up some of the slack in regular pro- 
duction, for the reports from several 
sources seem to indicate that avail- 
able printing equipment falls quite 
a little short of being worked to its 
full productive capacity. 


Face Shortage of Workers 

In Canada, it is reported, the Gov- 
ernment is today by far the largest 
purchaser of printed material, this 
being due to the numerous forms now 
used by the Government, bulletins 
on war activities, and other similar 
items, as well as the fact that all 
Government work demands priority 
in any plant where it is being pro- 
duced. Here, too, the Government 
Printing Plant is working twenty- 
four hours a day, yet is unable to 
meet the demands for printed matter 
made necessary by war conditions 
and by promotion of bond sales. 

Another problem presenting itself 
is the possibility of some shortage of 
trained and experienced workers. In 
one city, New York, it was reported 
that 37.9 per cent of the employes of 


those plants holding membership in 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association were subject to registra- 
tion under the Selective Service Act. 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Federa- 
tion indicates that a survey of 249 
plants showed 2,559 employes regis- 
tered for the draft. In St. Louis, it 
was reported, 16.3 per cent of the 
male employes were subject to draft. 


Apprentices Go Elsewhere 

At least one of the schools of print- 
ing, we have been informed, has re- 
ported difficulty in securing young 
fellows for training as apprentices. 
Those of draft age are being called 
into service, while those who have 
not reached that age are being at- 
tracted by the allurement of imme- 
diate opportunities for making more 
money in defense industries. 

In summing up various arguments 
pro and con, the Chicago Graphic 
Arts Federation, through its regular 
news letter, The Galley Proof, states 
that “it appears likely that the print- 
ing industry will benefit directly to 
some extent by obtaining printing 
orders from the Government depart- 
ments and the Government Printing 
Office, but will benefit far more as 
the result of increased employment 
and increased payrolls in industry.” 

Whatever the situation that may 
develop, whatever the effects may be 
on the graphic arts industry, there is 
a single thing that can be definitely 
counted as certain, and that is that 
the industry will rise to the fullest 
heights, as it has done in the past, 
and will give itself over completely 
—will “go all out” as today’s present 
saying is—in support of the country 
and will assure a successful outcome. 
The industry will do its full duty to- 
ward suppressing subversive activi- 
ties, and likewise will be among the 
leaders in promoting all campaigns 
of whatever nature for strengthen- 
ing and upbuilding the best inter- 
ests of the nation. 


Industry is Ready and Able 
Quoting one paragraph from the 
pamphlet recently published by The 
Case-Hoyt Corporation, of Roches- 
ter, New York, titled “Advertising, 
Industry’s First Line of Defense”: 
“The results of any war are always 
negative. In this instance they may 
be doubly bad. Nevertheless, handi- 
capped though we may be by a huge 
debt, ... American business is ready 
to come to bat regardless of what 
sacrifices may be demanded.” 





Heither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel... 


but on a candlestick; and it 
gibeth light unto all that are in 
the house. Let pour light so 
shine before men, that thep 
map see pour good works. 
—Matthew 5: 15, 16. 











@ ONE BIG ADVANTAGE of the talented, 
advertising printer is that his samples 
demonstrate that his plant is able to 
turn out printing with a punch—the 
kind that sells goods. His advertising 
proves that he sincerely believes in 
printed advertising. Is there any per- 
sonality trait more universally ad- 
mired than sincerity; honesty with 
oneself? 

Few, very few, printers are satis- 
fied with either the consistency or 
the regularity of their advertising. 
Too many things press for attention. 
It isn’t easy to dash off bang-up copy 
worthy of being run over the firm’s 
signature. There is also the hurdle of 
visualizing a layout that is tops; of 
finding time to design a piece care- 
fully, show color separation, and in- 
dicate ideal type faces to give the 
exact impression you have in mind. 
High in the scale of hindrances are 
the time, bother, and expense of art- 
work accurately drawn to illustrate 
your idea. 

Still, you can’t allow excuses to 
keep your light “under a bushel.” 

Maybe you could make a good 
start in the right direction with the 
advertising service open to our sub- 
scribers. It measures up on quality 
of copy and typography; saves time, 
bother, and expense. See page 54. 

What you do is of less importance 
than that you do something, and do 
it well. Let not the month of May 
pass without tangible evidence that 
you have the ability to produce truly 
“good works.” 











CAN YOU PRODUCE A BETTER ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN? 


@ “YOU MIGHT be interested to know,” says V. T. 
Adams, manager of Three Rivers (Michigan) Press, 
“that this advertising campaign has proven very 
successful in that we have been able to make con- 
tacts with a number of new customers.” 

Do you send out equally effective advertising? A 
page in THE INLAND PRINTER is yours, with any de- 
served “‘orchids,”’ if you do and submit examples. 

First, look critically around this page. The mascu- 
line attention appeal on the left is a French-fold 
piece. Inside is the headline ‘‘Makeready doesit.. ' 
atop two large halftones of the same picture. That on 
the left is improperly made ready, ‘The usual resuli ' 
appearing below. That on the right is properly made 
ready with ‘‘You be the judge” and the firm signa- 
ture below. 

“Planning” is another compelling piece, the front 
having a solid color plate giving the effect of a dif. 
ferent stock, lettering and illustration being over- 
printed in black. Shown below is the center spread. 
Notice the last sentence in the main text. That is real 
advertising copy pointedly expressed. 

“From the Idea to the Post Office’’ is the corner 
card of an 1114- by 14-inch envelope. Repeating the 
design on each mailing is a good idea. 

This broadside is on white enamel and printed in a sun-tan orange, Six folders comprise the series, but these may chal- 
turquoise, and black. Center spread is orange and black, 21 by 1242 lenge you to try to do even better. When you send in 
your samples, be sure to explain what the campaign 
produced in the way of direct and indirect results. 





ostofpice 


THREE RIVERS PRESS 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


Above is front and below is spread of French-fold piece. Front is | Envelope corner card used for all six folders ties together all the 
7¥2 by 5% inches. Stock is buff laid printed in orange and black campaign. Stock and inks are varied to match the enclosures 


PRINTING WITH A PURPOSE 


All printing, whether it be office and factory forms or an elaborate 
Direct Mail piece, should be well planned. 


Planned to fit the purpose for which it is intended. 


A printer with the best of mechanical equipment is still just a printer ‘ : 
‘or a period of 30 years 

unless he has the mental equipment to plan the job to suit the purpose. PREIS Se 
and mechanical equipment 

in the production of suc- 


THREE RIVERS PRESS coeshah abating see 


ture for many well known 





PRINTING CRAFTSMEN FOR 30 YEARS 


THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 





manufacturers in this area. 
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Groundwork Is Laid for All-Industry 


Gr a phic Ar ts Or ganiza tion * Leaders from north, 


south, east, and west meet with the Public Printer in a history-making convention 


oo toward the formation of a 

nation-wide and industry-wide 
W organization for all the graphic 
aris were taken by the printers and 
lithographers at the two-day Mid- 
Continent Printers’ Conference in 
H« tel Morrison, Chicago, May 3 and 
4, At the Sunday afternoon session, 
Charles H. Jensen, president of the 
Jensen Printing Company, Minneap- 
ols, Paul J. Ocken, vice-president 
and general manager of Graphic Arts 
Industry, of Minneapolis; Forest R. 
Lioyd, of Lloyd Printing, in Miami, 
Florida, in his capacity as president 
of the Southern Master Printers Fed- 
eration, and others, presented plans 
for a proposed organization having 
three main objectives. 

These three objectives were incor- 
porated in a series of resolutions, 
adopted by the meeting before ad- 
journment, copies of which will be 
sent in the form of a referendum to 
the trade groups representing seven- 
teen states which registered at the 
conference. It is expected that the 
various governing bodies of the in- 
terested local trade associations will 
vote upon the referendum, following 


which the vote will be tabulated by 
S. F. Beatty, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation, and of 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois. 

Urgent need for national codrdi- 
nated service in the graphic arts was 
recognized in one of the preambles 
to the resolution in the following 
fields of endeavor: 

1—Public and Labor Relations. 

2—Governmental and Legislative 
Relations. 

3—Research—both technical and 
statistical. 

“The first step in the attainment of 
these objectives is that local organ- 
izations in their respective localities 
be encouraged to form all-inclusive, 
or industry-wide, local or regional 
graphic arts associations,’ reads one 
section of the resolution. 

Mr. Lloyd, in a brief address, said 
that he would be pleased to submit 
the resolution to the convention of 
the Southern Master Printers Feder- 
ation to be held in Birmingham, May 
18 to 20. Confidence was expressed by 
him that the convention, represent- 
ing nine states, would endorse the 
proposed organization. 


During an address, Mr. Ocken told 
how the Minneapolis printers consol- 
idated activities of twelve different 
groups related to the graphic arts in 
one office, thus reducing operating 
expenses and rendering more effec- 
tive service to each group. He urged 
the formation of a national organiza- 
tion on the same basis, so that the 
printers of the country and others in 
the graphic arts could get the maxi- 
mum of benefit in one place without 
its costing a lot for services for which 
they had no special need. He and 
other speakers suggested that eco- 
nomic conditions during the period 
of time just ahead would require a 
closely knit organization to be rep- 
resented at each session of the vari- 
ous law-making bodies in the sev- 
eral states and at Congress in Wash- 
ington. Such representatives would 
see to it that the graphic arts views 
were presented to the law makers in 
accordance with the constitutional 
right of petition. 

One objective which the graphic 
arts might gain, Mr. Ocken argued, 
is service comparable to that given 
to our farmers by the Department of 





Left to right in the picture are Charles H. Jensen, the president of Jensen Printing Company, Minneapolis: George F. McKiernan, the 
vice-president of Geo. F. McKiernan Printing Company, Chicago; John J. Maher, who is president of both John J. Maher Printing Company, 
Chicago, and the Graphic Arts Association of Illinois; Edward Lennox, president of American Colortype Company, Chicago: A. E. Giegen- 
gack, Public Printer, Washington, D. C.; Carl E. Dunnagan, the president of Inland Press, Chicago: Albert Weinsheimer, the president of 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company, Chicago; W. H. King, of Specialty Printing Co., Chicago, and Thomas S. Quin, of Johnson & Quin, Chicago 
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Agriculture. He averred that there 
is little hope of getting the kind of 
statistical service which the industry 
could use collectively until and un- 
less there is some group on the na- 
tional job analyzing the situation, and 
indicating to a willing Government 
what is needed and wanted by the 
industry. 

A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of 
the United States, who attended the 
conference in connection with his 
presenting plans for codperative work 
by and between all printers and the 
Government Printing Office, in an- 
swer to questions, said that the en- 
tire research facilities of the Bureau 
of Standards and of the Government 
Printing Office are available to the 
graphic arts without charge to trade 
associations by complying with sim- 
ple rules of procedure. He definitely 
offered the research facilities of his 
Governmental organizations to both 
employing printers and lithograph- 
ers, promising hearty codperation. 

Mr. Lloyd and others of the em- 
ploying printers who spoke later at 
the conference said that the offer of 
the Public Printer ought to be ac- 








cepted, so that the whole industry 
might benefit from the practical and 
i technical research activities in that 


Governmental graphic arts center. 

Some heated discussion was caused 
by the suggestion that labor prob- 
lems might be solved as a result of 
possible statistical data to be gath- 
| ered and disseminated by the pro- 
posed national organization. Charles 
H. Jensen, of Minneapolis, one who 
strongly urged the inclusion of the 
labor statistical bureau in the pro- 
posed organization, argued that local 
organizations could utilize the data 
in their negotiations with unions, and 
that accurate data would be very 
valuable to local printers and lithog- 
raphers when considering contracts 
on a collective bargaining basis. He 
cited instances where it has cost em- 
ploying interests large sums of money 
because certain phrases were slipped 
into local contracts, and he argued 
that such things could be avoided if 
the employers had had some reliable 
source of information about what had 
been done in other cities. 

During the debate he voiced the 
opinion that “collective bargaining is 
here to stay.” Others indicated that 
while the larger centers had special 
contractual organizations to do the 
work of dealing with labor groups, 
the smaller cities could adapt them- 
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selves to their own situations, but the 
data was needed. This idea was ex- 
pressed particularly by Larry Smith, 
of the Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

During his address before the con- 
ference, Public Printer Giegengack 
mentioned that “if we had the proper 
kind of national leadership” the line- 
up of printers in the national defense 
program could have been arranged 
with much more facility than has 
been the case. He indicated that the 
printers under such leadership would 
have sensed the need for definite co- 
operation—as had the trade associa- 
tion executives of the Middle West 
and other parts of the country—and 
the work of placing Government 
printing orders would have been ex- 
pedited. He spent much time in pre- 
senting facts and figures about the 
printing required for the national de- 
fense, and how printers might codp- 
erate with the Government officials 
in doing the necessary things in the 
required time limits. 

Mr. Giegengack stated that be- 
fore he left Washington on Friday 
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Convention Dates 


MAY TO AUGUST 
* 
National 
MAY 25-29 
Advertising Federation of America 
Statler Hotel, Boston 
MAY 27-30 
Lithographers’ National Association 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
JUNE 28-JULY 2 
Conference on Printing Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 
AUGUST 10-14 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Baltimore 
AUGUST 16-23 
International Typographical Union 
Vancouver, Canada 


Sectional 
MAY 18-20 
Southern Master Printers’ Federation 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
MAY 24 
Tri-State Printers’ Association 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 


Craftsmen’s Conferences 
MAY 9-10—DIST. 8 
Kansas City, Mo. 
MAY 10—DIST. 2 
Hotel Kingsborough 
Gloversville, New York 
MAY 10—DIST. 4 
Traylor Hotel, Allentown, Pa. 
MAY 17—DIST. 6 
Faust Hotel, Rockford, III. 
MAY 30-31—DIST. 3 
Ottawa, Canada 
JUNE 13-15—DIST. 5 
Georgian Bay, Canada 
JUNE 14-15—DIST. 14 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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preceding the meeting he had okayed 
a proof of the pamphlet to be issued 
answering fifty-one questions most 
frequently asked by printers about 
contract work for the Government 
Printing Office. He offered to send as 
many copies as could be used by the 
trade association secretaries provided 
a letter with the information were 
sent to him. Steps were taken by the 
executives of the organizations in the 
seventeen states represented at the 
conference to comply with the re- 
quests of Mr. Giegengack. One thins 
the Public Printer stressed was tha’, 
under the law, he is obligated t» 
place orders in different parts of th» 
country. Another requirement is thet 
under no conditions can any printinz 
brokers obtain orders. 

Car] E. Dunnagan, president of The 
Inland Press, Chicago, gave a brief 
account of a visit which he made in 
the new Government Printing Office, 
and complimented Mr. Giegengack 
because of the modern equipment 
which he had installed and the effi- 
cient manner in which the plant is 
operated. 

C. C. Means, secretary-manager of 
the Franklin Typothetae of Detroit, 
described and showed to the audi- 
ence a dummy of a proposed bro- 
chure about the Government Print- 
ing Office which will be published by 
the five secretaries of trade groups 
who visited Mr. Giegengack for three 
days at Washington. Copies of the 
brochure will be distributed to and 
through various local trade groups 
who are willing to share in the fi- 
nancing of the patriotic and business 
venture. Mr. Means expressed belief 
that 5,000 copies would be published 
and distributed among printers and 
lithographers associated with the lo- 
cal trade groups. 

In addition to the nine states rep- 
resented at the conference by offi- 
cial delegates of the Southern Master 
Printers Association, the forty men 
at the conference represented the fol- 
lowing cities: Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Miami, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Nashville, Omaha, Peoria, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Before adjournment, the confer- 
ence voted thanks to the host organ- 
ization, the Graphic Arts Association 
of Illinois, whose two executives, 
namely, John J. Maher, president. 
and S. F. Beatty, secretary, presided. 
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Full Speed Operation at Lower Cost 





[oP PECHNICAL CONTROL, or control by 
+ scientific methods of one kind 
or another, of all raw materials, 
m.nufacturing processes, and manu- 
factured products has long been an 
in‘egral part of most American in- 
dustry. The great steel industry was 
one of the earliest to profit by the 
use of technical control to insure a 
product uniformity and to maintain 


conditions which had been definitely 


esiablished as being best suited for 
the particular product and opera- 
ticns. Prior to the advent of labora- 
tory control, the rule-of-thumb was, 
of necessity, good enough and the re- 
sult was very far from uniform or 
dependable, which naturally made 
for a high price because of low per- 
centage yield. 

To come closer home, the paper 
manufacturers were not long behind 
in adaption of scientific methods to 
their own processes with a very 
marked improvement both in pro- 
duction and product. Paper, in its 
early days, was a rather crude prod- 
uct because of its utter lack of uni- 
formity and the process was ex- 
tremely slow with a very low yield. 
The increased demand for paper, 
however, attracted the scientifically 
minded and trained men and soon 
the demand was met with a variety 
of new machinery and processes. 


Control Cuts Paper Wastes 
Scientific pulping and preparation 
processes and high-speed machinery 
with realization that non-uniformity 
meant waste naturally brought about 
a closer scrutiny of product and 
method of manufacture and a hard- 
and-fast, unquestionable system of 
scientific checks. Every paper and 
pulp mill of any importance now has 
its own control laboratories scattered 
throughout the mill at all strategic 
points so that the control people may 
check the paper product as it passes 
through each stage in its manufac- 
ture. In this way spoilage, mistakes, 


NOTE—A succeeding article on this 
subject will follow.—The Editor. 


With Scientific Control] x technica experts more 


than repay salaries by maintaining fast, high-quality production © By KARL F. WEIKEL 


or inferior material and workman- 
ship are detected and remedied in 
the course of manufacture before 
any more cost can pile up over the 
defect. 

A paper mill must, of necessity, be 
a very large institution, representing 
a tremendous capital outlay for ma- 
chinery and equipment alone, as well 
as very large financial turnover dur- 
ing its operation. In the case of such 
million-dollar investments, some few 
thousand dollars a year for technical 
control and research is inexpensive 
production insurance in spite of the 
fact that the returns can seldom be 
set up concretely. They are shown, 
if not identified, in the comparative 
operating costs and net profits at the 
end of the year, however. There are 
but comparatively few printing shops 
which represent a capital outlay of 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The smallest unit can consist of 
a tiny press and a font of type, no 
more. Naturally scientific control is 
neither needed nor recommended for 
such an establishment. 





May Frontispiece 


This month's frontispiece, a repro- 
duction of one section of the cover 
sheet of the 1941 calendar of Kop- 
pers Company, is the work of the 
Copifyer Lithograph Corporation, of 
Cleveland. It is the third such calen- 
dar printed for Koppers Company by 
Copifyer. 

Designing and planning were done 
by Ketchum MacLeod & Grove, large 
advertising agency in Pittsburgh. 
Kodachromes used for making color 
illustrations were taken in various 
sections of the country by different 
photographers. 

The run consisted of 12,500 calen- 
dars of fourteen sheets, size 1142 by 
2512 inches. Harris two-color presses 
were used to print four-color process 
Pictures and Koppers Red and Kop- 
pers Buff. All work from color sep- 
aration to mailing was produced in 
the Copifyer plant. 














However, there remain the large 
production shops of the publishing 
houses, label, display and other color 
printing organizations, the magni- 
tude of which, as units, rivals the pa- 
per mills in both capital outlay and 
size, and it is these to which scien- 
tific control and research would be of 
greatest value. 

Since these large houses are on a 
strictly production basis, it seems ap- 
parent that the ancient, time-worn 
methods of operation are outmoded 
by modern demands. Modern presses 
can operate at almost unbelievable 
speeds, but, unless all conditions are 
suited ideally, operation at this speed 
is most uneconomical, if not impos- 
sible, because of the tremendous 
spoilage. To slow down the press will 
reduce spoilage but at the same time 
it will waste the potentiality of the 
press, its point of superiority. The 
remedy is obviously the establish- 
ment and maintenance of conditions 
suitable for full-speed operation. 

In the old days problems such as 
this were not considered too impor- 
tant, since profits were large and 
management could take time out to 
experiment around until the appar- 
ent remedy was found. If mistakes 
were made, the profit covered them 
painlessly. This condition no longer 
exists, however, and management in 
general has its hands full with its 
own job. There are neither large 
profits nor time for cut-and-try, and 
mistakes and delays are prohibi- 
tively expensive. It follows naturally 
that rule-of-thumb methods are also 
prohibitively expensive and also that 
much more than its cost of operation 
can be saved by control. 


Managers Need Technicians 

In the modern large production 
printing house, the actual printing, 
although the most important, is only 
one of a number of activities. These 
houses make their own engravings, 
electrotypes, inks, and very often 
cover their own rollers. Some even 
coat their own paper. Where there 
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exists such varied numbers of activi- 
ties, it becomes quite obvious that 
management alone cannot possibly 
give an adequate controlling super- 
vision to all departments. Manage- 
ment can demand results and judge 
those results, but the means of ob- 
taining those results are jobs for 
specialized technical people. Depart- 
mental personnel could control their 
own departments, but they are more 
valuable in their productive capacity 
than in a control capacity, for which 
but very few of them are trained. 
Chemists and engineers are pre- 
pared through their basic training to 
establish and maintain the conditions 
necessary for uniform, efficient pro- 
duction operations. 


Pays in Greater Returns 

While maintenance work and the 
maintenance department is, in prac- 
tically every large printing establish- 
ment, an already integral division of 
the organization, comparatively few 
of these are operated in an efficient 
manner, calculated to pay the great- 
est returns on their cost. 

Preventive maintenance is the first 
step in effective production. Break- 
downs in the middle of a job are 
extremely expensive no matter how 
quickly repaired. Fundamental weak- 
nesses which cause these running 
breakdowns should be searched out 
and remedied during the idle time of 
the machines, between jobs, or over 
holidays. Naturally no set of iron- 
bound rules can be made up which 
will apply equally to every type of 
machinery used in the graphic arts 
but each individual shop can readily 
do this for itself. It is a good idea to 
first set up a record of maintenance 
jobs in order to obtain a clear pic- 


ture of the sources of the average. 


troubles which cause difficulties. 


Control Cuts Breakdowns 

Many printing shops already keep 
this sort of record for accounting 
purposes and find it an easy matter 
to go over the record for several 
years and pick out the most fre- 
quent repetition of breakdowns or 
sources of delay and trouble. These 
things should immediately be inves- 
tigated with a view toward eliminat- 
ing them completely. If they cannot 
be completely eliminated, particular 
care must be taken to keep ahead of 
and remedy the conditions before 
they can cause delay. Probably the 
most satisfactory method of accom- 
plishing this is with a check-off list. 
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For the various types of machines 
there should be made up a list of 
points which must be correct in or- 
der to assure satisfactory operation. 
Naturally the contents of this list 
will vary with the type of machine 
but frequently the same list will do 
for several types of machines merely 
by omitting a few points which apply 
to one but not the other. This list 
should cover all sources of trouble in 
the order of their frequency of oc- 
currence. It should include all lubri- 
cation points, to be sure that they 
are clear and operating; after which 
all bearings, where possible, should 
be checked for clearance and condi- 
tion, and all gears and contacting 
parts checked. Printing conditions of 
presses should then be checked by 
an expert pressman. Flat-bed press 
cylinders should be checked with a 
bridge-gage and then a rough dia- 
gram made. The bed should then be 
checked against the cylinder with the 
Hacker Tests Blocks, or by a com- 
parable means, and a record of ir- 
regularities should be made. At reg- 
ular intervals the packings should be 
gaged and record attached to press. 


Checking Aids Maintenance 

The list should be divided into 
sections of the machine such as the 
“Feeder” with subheads “Forward- 
ers,” “Combers,” “Separators,” et 
cetera, and under each one of these 
should be detailed the parts to be 
inspected. It may not be necessary 
to complete the entire list each time 
and, if such is the case, a stipulation 
must be made as to when the list 
must be completed. Thus, each time 
a press comes off a job the main- 
tenance crew is given a check-off 
list with which to make a systematic 
check of the machine. Should any 
faults be found, they are immedi- 
ately reported and repaired. 

This check-off system should be 
followed up by a record-card sys- 
tem with a case-history card for 
every machine in the house. As the 
check-off lists come in, their data 
should be compared with the record 
card of the machine in question and 
any changes noted. Notes of all re- 
pairs, not readjustments, will make 
a constant record of the condition of 
each machine, which record, if prop- 
erly used, will prove of inestimable 
value. Such a systematic program 
will reduce breakdowns on produc- 
tive time and will keep the machines 
in better condition. 


Such systems may constitute a fine 
basis for a technical control for the 
entire mechanical installation of a 
plant and any good maintenance man 
can carry out the routine. However, 
it is somewhat doubtful if that same 
good maintenance man could, in ad- 
dition to his regular duties, make the 
necessary investigations and figure 
out the system to the point where i 
would be unfalteringly workable fo: 
the particular plant in which it is t 
be used. Such work is in the rightfu 
province of the trained engineer. 


Power Plant Needs Control 
In any large factory there is ai 

engineering problem of some magni 

tude in the efficient heating of th 

building. In order to heat a larg: 
printing establishment, a boiler plan‘ 
of very considerable horse-power is 
required, whether it be low or hig) 
pressure, and capital investment in- 
volved in that plant is also very con- 
siderable. If it is properly laid ou', 
maintained, and operated, the plant 
will amortize that investment but if 
not it will be a continual liability. 
Here the services of a trained me- 
chanical engineer are of great value, 
since efficient operation and main- 
tenance require continual vigilance 
as to the matter of flue gas analysis, 
flue temperature, furnace efficiency, 
ash yield and character, and a my- 
riad of other points. The heating sys- 
tem beyond the boilers is an equally 
complex proposition which requires 
equal vigil to operate efficiently. Any 
trained engineer has this information 
at his finger tips and can take over. 


Cuts Down Electrical Cost 

In addition, there are the problems 
arising from the consumed electrical 
power in the plant, whether the plant 
generates its own electrical power 
or purchases it. The curse of all al- 
ternating current circuits is power 
factor and, most unfortunately, A.C. 
drives for printing machinery in gen- 
eral bring about a very bad power 
factor condition. In many localities 
a low power factor is penalized by 
the power company, but even if it is 
not it pays the consumer to correct 
it in order to obtain a better voltage 
regulation and maintain a more even 
production. This again is a place ‘or 
the trained engineer to outline the 
routine engineering investigation re- 
quired for proper location of capac- 
itors or a synchronous condenser. 

The above items are but a few of 
the things which justify the presence 
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of a trained engineer in any industry 
and such things as are pointed out 
above apply as well to any other in- 
dustry as to the graphic arts. Let us 
now consider the special problems 
peculiar to the graphic arts. 


Paper Spoilage Is Reduced 

Of all the money spent by the 
printing industries for raw materials, 
the greater part goes for paper in 
practically every case. Paper repre- 
sents the largest one investment, and 
siiice paper maintains its individual 
identity and characteristics through- 
ot the process and into the finished 
product, it is the raw material, the 
ecatrol of which carries with it the 
greatest potential economies. Paper 
which gives trouble at any stage of 
the operation is distinctly a liability 
and the spoilage which results is a 
constant drain on the organization. 

[The general run of troubles aris- 
ins from paper such as curl and poor 
register and picking, and the many 
others familiar to all printers, have 
no real reason for existence in any 
modern printing establishment since 
the almost complete elimination of 
these paper troubles through intelli- 
gent, active technical control is not 
only a possibility but is an accom- 
plished fact. The method of estab- 
lishing a technical control over paper 
has been covered by the previous 
article on “Paper Control: Why and 
How,” which appeared in the April, 
1938, issue, page 27, so no attempt 
will be made here to further outline 
the procedure. However, it is well to 
point out that this control does not 
stop with the acceptance of the paper 
as received. It must extend over the 
scheduling and throughout the entire 
time that the paper is in the process 
of manufacture or conversion. 


Press Performance Tests 

Proper paper must be used for the 
particular job and all things must be 
tuned in with the basic requirements. 
The ink must be compatible as must 
the rollers, conditions in the plant, 
the press speed, each with the other. 
Such interlocking applies equally to 
various phases of technical control 
since each integral part must agree 
and operate in perfect conjunction 
with every other part in order that 
the whole may function smoothly 
and efficiently. 

Inks are probably the raw material 
of second greatest importance and 
cost. The control of ink is an ex- 
tremely diverse field which must, 


naturally, be subject to a number of 
adjustments and modifications. 

Basically the users of color ink are 
interested in only a few vital points, 
namely how does it run, what is its 
relative strength and cost, and how 
will it endure service. 

The first of these is so dependent 
upon the individual process require- 
ments that it would not be advisable 
to attempt an outline of a laboratory 
test beyond the obvious and really 
best one of actually running a sample 
on some small press of the type for 
which the ink is intended. If this is 
to be done, a test plate embodying 
solids, lines, and all other halftone 
screens as are generally used in the 
plant, should be made and kept as a 
testing standard for use with a set of 
standard running conditions which 
as closely as possible simulate actual 
pressroom conditions. A set-up such 
as this may be used, with a standard 
ink, for testing paper as well, but it 
requires so much data before it is of 
any value that it is not reeommended 
as a control method. 


Tests for Color Strength 

The machine recently released by 
the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion will also give very good testing 
results as to the running character- 
istics of various oil-base inks, should 
one care to make such a large in- 
vestment. Ordinarily the operating 
characteristics of properly made inks 
are so flexible and immediately re- 
sponsive to treatment that they can 
be readily adjusted on the press dur- 
ing the running up and makeready. 
Running, the judgment and experi- 
ence of a good inkmaker, are still 
superior to any scientific instruments 
yet devised in so far as routine con- 
trol is concerned. 

The matter of relative strength of 
color and cost is without doubt best 
handled by comparisons of the mass 
tones and drawn-down undertones 
which indicate quite a bit as to shade, 
cleanliness, and general character of 
the color. For comparison of actual 
strength, it is necessary to run sev- 
eral laboratory batches of approxi- 
mately 100 grams total weight, con- 
sisting of a proper mixture of the 
dry color and oil, extended, one with 
an opaque extender and another by 
using a transparent extender. The 
color inks to be compared should be 
treated exactly alike and should be 
extended in proportion of anywhere 
from 20 to 1 to 50 to 1, depending 


upon the color. All extension pro- 
portions must, of course, be calcu- 
lated upon the basis of the dry color 
against dry extender. Mass tones 
and drawn-downs of these bleaches 
over black stripes will give a reason- 
ably reliable indication of the relative 
color strength and hiding power. In 
addition, a roll out, made on bond 
paper with a small engravers’ hand 
inking roller will give a splendid, if 
arbitrary, indication of smoothness 
of lay and coverage. 


Ink Undergoes Sun Tests 

Before the cost actually becomes a 
deciding factor, it is necessary to an- 
swer the question: “How will it en- 
dure the service to which it is to be 
put?” In display work of any kind, 
which is to be exposed to the light 
of the sun, the question of prime im- 
portance regarding the inks is their 
resistance to sunlight. Of course it 
is quite possible to expose a printed 
sample for some thirty days, which 
may or may not be sunny, and then 
make a healthy guess as to whether 
or not the color will fade, by which 
time the job will have been run or 
the order lost anyway. 

Better still is the accelerated ex- 
posure machine, several of which are 
on the market, all operated on the 
principle of exposing the sample to 
a metered amount of light and the 
machines are generally calibrated on 
a basis of hours of noon June sun. 
Thus samples can in a few hours be 
readily given the testing exposures 
which might otherwise require years 
to obtain and results in definite fig- 
ures, which can be duplicated, are 
obtained for record. 


Drawdown Record Is Kept 

Here again is a good application 
for a card index system. The card 
should contain a space for the com- 
plete identification of the ink or 
color, stating clearly whether it is a 
dry color, a flushed color, or an ink 
for toning or press; the trade name 
and manufacturer, and the general 
classification as to shade. For ink, 
the complete formula should be re- 
corded, preferably on the back of the 
card. For dry colors the grinding 
formula for the testing sample should 
be recorded there. The proportion of 
extenders should be noted. 

One column on the face of the card 
should list the resistance to alcohol, 
alkali, paraffin, oil, et cetera, and a 
space should also be provided for a 
drawn-down swatch made of the full 
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strength color or ink, half of which 
has been exposed for light resist- 
ance, and for a rolled out swatch 
which has been treated in exactly the 
same way. Alongside of each one of 
these should be attached a similarly 
treated swatch of the extended color 
or ink to indicate its relative color 
strength and resistance in extension. 


Ink Case History Is Made 

Then each and every color which 
is used as a standard or submitted as 
a sample for approval should be 
made the subject of a card and 
tested, the results being kept as a 
record. All standard inks should be 
treated the same way and the re- 
sults also kept, to cover each formu- 
lation. With this system every dry 
color or every formulation of ink or 
varnish can be tested and recorded 
and in a short time the control will 
have a complete case history of every 
dry color and every formulation in 
the house and will know precisely 
how applicable each is to various 
purposes. 

To prepare your sample for testing 
of light resistance, make a smooth 
drawn-down on a piece of bond paper 
and a smooth roll-out on another, 
for the extended material as well as 
for the full strength. When these are 
completely dry, cut a piece of each 
for the light exposure machine. The 
rest may be cut into strips of con- 
venient size for other resistance tests. 
The old familiar testing solution of 
caustic is a 1 per cent solution, al- 
though a stronger one may be sub- 
stituted except very few papers will 
stand up in contact with a caustic 
solution stronger than 2 per cent for 
any length of time. 


Ink Control Is Profitable 

Strips to be tested should be im- 
mersed in the caustic solution for a 
full twenty minutes without agita- 
tion. They should then be dried and 
compared with an unexposed strip. 
The test for alcohol resistance is car- 
ried on in the same manner. In fact, 
all of the other tests may be per- 
formed similarly, substituting the 
material in question. The times of 
exposure may vary with the require- 
ments, but they may be readily es- 
tablished to suit conditions. 

Such a system of case history for 
inks and varnishes is often of in- 
estimable value, not simply to the 
manufacturing executives and to the 
sales force, but for use in the settling 
of claims and complaints. 
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Technical control, will, in all prob- 
ability, save most of its cost very 
quickly by redesigning many of the 
present ink formulations which are 
now in use in the plant. Careful, 


scientifically conducted investigation 
will find and remedy surprising in- 
efficiencies in formulation and han- 
dling which have for years been ap- 
parently satisfactory. 





@ THE cover used on this issue of 
THe INLAND PrinTER is the work of 
Sol. Hess, art director of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company. It pro- 
vides a decided change of pace from 
the designs we have been using in 
recent months. This one has new re- 
freshing, traditional atmosphere. 


Probably every reader will arrive 
at his own conclusions as to artist's 
purpose in preparing such an un- 
usual design. If you have not done 
so already, we suggest that you 
glance at the cover now, then check 
your conclusions with the following 
comments by Mr. Hess. 

“Throughout the design,” explains 
Sol. Hess, “I have endeavored to 
keep the same period. We have had 
so much of ‘modern art’ of late, that I 
thought perhaps a change to about 
four centuries ago might be welcome. 

“Stanley Morison gave permission 
to use the alphabet as shown. The 
design is (as you probably know) a 
reproduction from a projected read- 
ing book of a woodcut facsimile of 
the letters of the Roman alphabet 
made by G. B. Palatino, about 1540. 
It was used by Mr. Morison for a 
cover design of The Monotype 
Recorder. You will note the design 
does not include the full twenty-six 








SOL. HESS EXPLAINS MAY COVER IDEA 


SOL. HESS 


letters of the alphabet as the J, U, and 
W are missing, for reasons known to 
most readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“Rround the outside of the alpha- 
bet you will notice I have used the 
phrase ‘With twenty-six soldiers of 
lead I have conquered the world.’ 
Those words seem particularly fit- 


ling at this time when world affairs 
are so jumbled. Also, I wanted to 
emphasize that the printed word is 
still supreme despite the inroads made 
by the radio, automobile, bridge, golf, 
liquor, and plenty of additional things 
that are inclined to lessen one’s in- 
terest in reading. That phrase, by 
the way, is French in origin. I am 
unable to say who wrote it or where 
it originated, Offhand I believe it 
was written around the very early 
part of the seventeenth century. The 
phrase originally was written “With 
twenty-five soldiers of lead’ but for 
our own purpose I thought it better 
to edit the sentence to ‘With twenty- 
six.’ The words are set in Pendrawn. 
“Lettering for the words ‘The In- 
land Printer’ (also the date) is simi- 
lar to letter shapes used by Cresci, 
of Rome, about 1570. In other words, 
there is a historical connection be- 
tween the letters shown by Palatino, 
Pendrawn, and those of Cresci. 
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An extensive stock of pa- 
pers for printing, wrapping 
and specialty purposes is 
maintained in our Hamil- 
ton warehouse, including 
the following grades: 


PAPER 


® Bond 

® Book 

®@ Blotting 

®@ Cover 

@ Mimeograph 
® Hektograph 
@ Kraft 











®@ Towels 
@ Manilla 
@ Parchment 


Newspaper Offers Prizes 


to Local Printing Students 


@ Glassine 
@ Tissue 
®@ Sulphite 


‘he Hamilton (Ontario) Spectator puts on its twenty-fifth Ault tesa te bab Maltin tenn 











Hamilton Technical Institute contest in student typesetting 


® For A FULL quarter of a century 
he Hamilton Spectator has each 
year given public encouragement to 
he printing students in the Hamilton 
Technical Institute. Such publicity 
ielps the newspaper, the school, and 
ihe students. It also is a means of 
placing printing in a good light and 
possibly attracts more talented men 
into the field. 

A close codperation between the 
Spectator and the school has been 
maintained largely through the ef- 
forts of Fred H. Atkinson, director of 
printing at the Institute, a position 
which he has held during all the 
years the contest has been conducted. 
Advertising copy is set up by the 
students several days before it is to 
be run in the newspaper. Setups are 
delivered to the judges for grading 
to find the six prize winners, the next 
seven to receive honorable mention, 
and the remaining entries placed 
according to “second group 14 to 19” 
and “third group 20 to 24.” While the 
copy differs for each student, the 
area is uniformly 2314 picas wide by 
48 lines deep. 

This year the twenty-four set-ups 
are spaced evenly adjacent to sides 
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and across the bottom of a center 
spread. At the top of the two pages 
are scrolls reading “Hamilton Tech- 
nical Institute Printing Department 
Students.” Below these, display type 
explains that this is the “Twenty- 
fifth Annual Ad-setting and Press- 
work Competition.” The sections at 
the center of each page have half- 
tones of school executives and print- 
ing instructors, a panel listing all 
those who donated prizes, and tabu- 
lations of ratings given by judges. 

In the front part of that day’s issue 
is a column-length story about this 
annual feature, from which we learn 
that “this annual ad-setting com- 
petition has been carried annually in 
the Hamilton Spectator for a quarter 
of a century and during that time 
many changes have been noticed, 
both in typographical style and ex- 
cellence of arrangement... . 

“In the opinion of the judges, this 
year’s advertisement-setting com- 
petition reached a new high in typo- 
graphical excellence. They found it 
most difficult in choosing the winners 
among the twenty-four competitors. 
The advertisement chosen as the 
winner was set up by George Berry, 


apprentice in the composing room 
of the Hamilton Spectator. Second 
prize went to Charles Rizzo, student 
at the Technical Institute, and third 
place to Ray Collins, apprentice at 
the Hamilton Typesetting Company. 
Arthur Denton, of Hamilton Tech- 
nical Institute, was fourth. .. . 

“The judges: C. M. Elliott, sales 
and service manager of The Reid 
Press; Thomas J. Breeze, in charge 
of advertising, T. Eaton Company, 
Limited; and John H. Isbister, news 
and job printer, were loud in their 
praise of the contestants’ work. 
Speaking for all the judges, Mr. 
Elliott said that all advertisements 
were particularly well set and re- 
flected great credit upon the train- 
ing they have received from instruc- 
tors of Hamilton Technical Institute 
printing department... . 

“In the presswork competition, the 
judge, William H. Thomas, plant 
superintendent of Davis-Lisson, 
Limited, makes the following com- 
ment: ‘A marked improvement is 
noted each year in the work of the 
students, which speaks well for the 
future of these young men in their 
chosen vocation.’ ” 


Illustrated at the top of the page is George Berry's winning advertising set-up. Left below is second-prize winner by Charles Rizzo; 
center below, third-prize winner by Ray Collins; right below, the fourth-place ad by Arthur Denton. Originals were about equal in size 

















FURNITURE 


| Draperies and Floor Coverings 


The reputation for dependable quality, true values which 
this store has gained with three generations of Hamilton 
citizens, is our most prized posses and we guard it 
zealously. You will agree as th ds of others during 
recent years that “It pays to pay for Souter’s Quality.” 
particularly when that quality is available at our present 
prices. We cordially invite you to compare values. 


You'll do better at Souter’s 


A.M. Souter & Co. 


LIMITED 








| conn KING AND PARK STREETS 











GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 
IN FUEL 


Ralph & Son have an established reputa- 
tion for supplying fuel to heat your 
home comfortably at the minimum cost. 


Che Keason: 
Hamilton-made Coke 
Reading Anthracit Ambri 
Welsh and Scotch Anthracites 


Only the best fuels obtainable, coupled 
with service that completely satisfies. 


RALPH & SON 


1599 MAIN STREET WEST 
Phone 2 - 9209 











Do your shopping the new way sith — 


The Right House 
Budget Checks 


Be Smart! Yes, Budget Checks STRETCH your 
budget. 
* Spend them like cash ! 
* Use them like money ! 
* Buy anything in our store ! 
For with Budget Checks you get Four Months to 
Pay! 


THE RIGHT HOUSE 
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When two printers exchange an idea... 
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BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks .. . 


Attendance Cards 


A second-childhood stunt that ap- 
peals to normal adults comes from 
Ned Cooper Gold, manager of The 
Santa Fe Press, of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Somehow the mental con- 
nection with attendance cards is that 
of the primary department in Sun- 
day-school. In this case, however, 
the cards have to do with a dancing 
class, and a group of women radio 
fans. Mr. Gold’s explanation that 
follows may give you an inspiration 
on where and how to adapt one or 
both of these proven ideas. 

“The lesson card for a dancing 
class is one that has clicked and 
been very successful for the pur- 
chaser. Through the use of this 
card her business has shown a great 
increase. She sells it for various 
prices during different seasons, and 
offers inducements to those complet- 
ing their cards first. 

“The other cards were printed for 
use by our local radio station for 
“Women’s Club of the Air.” This 
has been an outstanding merchan- 
dising idea for the station. The plan 
is that each woman joining promises 
to listen daily. If her name is called 
she is eligible to receive a prize from 
one of the merchants who sponsor 
the club. This radio station claims 
a 90 per cent audience of members 
belonging to the club. We print 
these cards in large quantities; 
therefore, I believe this is proof that 
the idea is getting new members 
daily.” 


Phone Book Stickers 


This sticker advertises a doctor, 
but it could just as well be used for 
a druggist, or any shop or store in 
the city. It was delivered with the 
month-end bill and caught attention 
by its small size—the envelope hold- 
ing the sticker is 3 by 134 inches. 
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send it to the IDEA FILE! 


Printed on the outside is, “Your 
doctor can always be reached. Paste 
the enclosed label on the cover of 
your telephone directory for emer- 
gency.” The enclosure is a die-cut 
sticker, attractively designed, and 
the message reads, “If you cannot 
reach me at my home or office, call 
the doctor’s private wire service, 
Midway 0001.” In tiny type below is 
the further information, “This bu- 
reau operates twenty-four hours a 
day and was established for your 
convenience.” 

Stickers of this type are not only 
salable to most merchants but also 
would be of help to such occasional- 
service organizations as those which 
repair radios, refrigerators, or elec- 
trical appliances. In fact, anything 
about the home which might get out 
of order has some type of service or- 
ganization which should have a re- 
minder at hand, ready for that emer- 





gency. The taxicabs, too, could well 
adopt such an advertising method. It 
is economical but should bring in 
real fine returns, and the print order 
should be easy to get, and profitable. 


Telephone List Hanger 

The El Smith Press, of Pittsburgh, 
produced for its company advertising 
piece a telephone list to be hung on 
the wall by the ’phone. This type of 
advertising should be especially 
welcomed by the department stores, 
groceries, and others which receive 
many telephone orders or appoint- 
ments made in this way. How about 
producing it for a taxi company? 
Many people call whichever taxicab 
telephone number pops into mind. 

The hanger of El Smith Press is 4 
by 9 inches, has rounded corners, in 
brown, black, and blue on buff, and 
is printed on a postcard-weight bris- 
tol. There is space for twenty-two 
names and numbers. 


Tray Cover Advertising 


Wherever there is curb service 
there are prospects for printing paper 
doilies of a size to fit the bottom o! 
serving trays. One large ice cream 
manufacturer supplies such doilies to 
all outlets which offer curb service. 
Most of these roadside places of busi- 
ness, however, either have no tray 
covering or use a more or less clean 
towel. 

The sample submitted to Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER is printed in orange on 














HOWARD , 
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Lee Cream Shoppes 


and Restaurants 








This tray cover is simple to print, easy to sell, and the field is real virgin printing territory 
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in inexpensive white wove stock. 
‘The main display copy is in the cen- 
ier while around the outside are car- 
toons covering all kinds of summer 
outdoor activities. 

The idea of curb-service napkin 
printing could be sold either to the 
stand or to firms which sell branded 
¢oods through those stands. While 
you are at it, you might also print up 
small napkins to protect the dresses 
cf customers from drippings from the 
ice cream or soft-drink containers. 
Such advertising would get to the 
consumer when he is enjoying the 
product, rather a favorable time. 


Testimonial Blotters 

A blotter idea that is more than 
passably good, and the “sold idea” of 
The Mercury Press, San Francisco, 
i. a series of blotters featuring testi- 
rionials. Each month a new one is 
riailed out by an insurance firm of 
that city. Layouts are kept the same 
tu supply the identifying element. 

At the left side of each blotter is a 
paneled section with typewriter-type 
text in which is reproduced “An ex- 
cerpt from a letter in my files.” Mid- 
way between the testimonial and the 
month’s calendar is a special section 
of copy which differs from blotter to 
blotter and emphasizes the particu- 
lar service mentioned in the testi- 
monial letter. 

An idea that sells a complete blot- 
ter campaign is almost invariably 
highly profitable for both printer and 
customer since all of the series usu- 
ally is printed at once, generally in 
two or more colors. This brings low 
unit costs for customer and sizable 
profit on the job. 


Betrothal Announcer 

M. F. McGrew, printer, of Pitts- 
burgh, produced an engagement an- 
nouncement folder that is head and 
shoulders above anything sent in to 
THE INLAND PRINTER in some little 
time. Printing is done on double- 
coated cover stock. The front side is 
made up like an English newspaper 
with small advertisements covering 
the first page. Title is “A Little Big 
News of 1941.” The first and last two 
words are in small type. 

The first effect is puzzling. There 
is nothing on the front to give an idea 
of who sent the thing or why. On 
opening the cover one sees a half- 
tone showing a printer and dancing 
teacher hand in hand. Stuck to the 
second inside face is the date line 
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Cover and second inside page of engagement announcement, illustrating effect they produce 


which was hand-cut from the front 
side and its back glued to the inside 
spread. Farther down the word “en- 
gaged” has been similarly cut from 
the copy of a fake ad. Under the 
dancer is an entirely disengaged ad- 
vertising section which reads, “Laura 
Fisher, teacher of dancing, 29 War- 
ren Street, Crafton,’ and below the 
printer’s figure is his ad: “M. F. Mc- 
Grew, printer, 133 Noble Avenue, 
Crafton.” 

This is one idea that is quite worth 
filing away where it will be handy. 


{( 
ANNIVERSARY 


This combination gift card and flower holder is profitable 
to produce and quite a few local firms would be interested 


It can be used by any couple em- 
ployed in like or different trades— 
and able to pay the cost of something 
“decidedly different.” 


Anniversary Flowers 

Most department stores pass out 
carnations or other seasonal flowers 
during anniversary sales or similar 
key events each year. Many printers 
can obtain a nice print order, also 
help the printing buyer win extra 
good will, by offering to print greet- 
ing cards and glassine envelopes to 
hold the flowers. 

The card reproduced 
here has die-cut paral- 
lel slots a quarter of 
an inch wide and about 
2% inches in length, 
and through these the 
stem of the flower is 
threaded. The card has 
space in which to print 
full particulars on the 
event. It is keystone- 
shaped and the bag of 
glassine is folded on a 
similar angle, allowing 
plenty of room for the 
blossom. 

Stores which go in 
for floral reminders on 
special occasions are 
generally well known 
locally. Where it seems 
wise to locate the date 
before approaching the 
buyer, look up the 
previous year’s adver- 
tisements in back files 
of newspapers. 
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Moving-Day Card 

J. Harry Drechsler, of the Berry 
Press, Baltimore, submits an easy 
idea to sell to furniture movers and 
real estate agents. He has made up a 
post card which people could use to 
announce to their friends that on and 
after a certain date they will be in a 


Hoot Mon! 


Another Birthday!! 


Be careful how ye 
spend it! 


das SPEND 


IT Fer LiFeE 
INSVR ANCE 





1921 - 1941 


Twentieth Anniversary 


SERVING OVER 3000 FAMILIES FOR THE NEW 


©) 


Herb Austin 


YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


postage stamps. After the cards are 
printed, to provide the type matter, 
our customer has them finished up 
by a crippled young lady who does 
this hand work for a living. Incident- 
ally, it will take the young lady most 
of the year to keep Mr. Austin fully 
supplied with these cards. 








MADE FROM CANCELLED STAMPS 


Above postage stamp novelty card, described below, offers more “good turn” than big profit 


new home. The cards are to be 
handed out by the moving company 
or realtor. Mr. Drechsler sells these 
in lots of fifty to a hundred. 

One side of the card has space for 
the mailing address and stamp. The 
other starts with the display line, 
“We Are Moving!” followed by, “On 
and atter..<..cs«e.s60 we will be lo- 
cated in our new home, at number 
eee A os (with a_ succeeding 
ame? ok eee Apartments’). 
“Our new phone listing is.......... 
Come in and see us.” 

In small type at the lower left cor- 
ner of the message side is the word 
“Compliments” followed by the im- 
print of the firm which gives out the 
card. That small fill-in is good ad- 
vertising and makes the cards easy 
to sell at a profitable price. 


Postage Stamp Novelty 

Illustrated here is a real Scotch 
idea. Cancelled stamps cut to desired 
shapes are used to make up colorful 
novelty illustrations. The stunt is 
contributed by Harold R. Weeks, of 
Robert Weeks & Son, Patchogue, 
New York, who says— 

“While we print the cards for our 
customer, Mr. Austin, for use on a 
large scale, we submit these samples 
to show the clever use of cancelled 






“Stamp collectors are very enthus- 
iastic about the cards, and the gen- 
eral public is getting a great kick out 
of them.” 

The Tam o’ Shanter, kilt, and socks 
are from red two-centers, while the 
jacket was cut out of a lavender 
three-cent stamp, and the cane cut 
from a brown one-and-a-half cent 
stamp. Face, hair and whiskers, fea- 
tures, hands and legs, and all details 
are hand-drawn with ink or Chinese 
white. The grass is drawn in with a 
green pencil. Tipped into the boxed 
panel is a tiny photograph of the 
agent. 

The profit on such an order would 
be small. Still, most of us get much 
satisfaction out of helping people less 
fortunate economically. 


Silhouettes on Duplex 

Duplex papers can be used both 
for a two-color effect and to give an 
impression of depth. This is demon- 
strated in a circular recently pro- 
duced by Graham Paper Company on 
which the illustration is outlined by 
die-cutting, then silhouetted against 
an under fold of dark duplex. 

The Graham circular is a single- 
fold piece, but the idea seems espe- 
cially well suited for a letterhead 
folded twice for a No. 10 envelope. 








The illustration placed at the top of 
the sheet then would have the du- 
plex-side color backing when re- 
moved from the envelope. Such an 
illustration would be difficult to pass 
over hurriedly, and its novelty would 
not detract from the selling punch. 

Die-cut outlined illustrations are 
not seen frequently in direct mail, so 
may be classed as a novelty. Print- 
ing buyers are usually on the look- 
out for ways to lift advertising out of 
the ordinary as a method of getting 
their ideas into more buyers’ minds, 
and fewer buyers’ wastebaskets. 


The Climb to Sales 

S. C. Toof & Company, Memphis, 
die-cut a perspective silhouette of an 
extension ladder, inserted it through 
two slits in the front of a folder of 
contrasting color, and used it as a 
fine attention device. At the foot of 
the ladder is the copy, set in a semi- 
circle, “This way up.” 

Inside is the reverse display line, 
“Up your sales!” followed by copy 
telling how printing makes sales. 

Whoever thought up this one, and 
we suspect it may have originated in 
a paper house, conjured a stunt well 
worth selling. The idea of climbing 
a ladder to success is an old saw of 


Soe 


The die-cut ladder on this clever folder is 
an attention device of wide adaptability 


educational progress. It also applies 
to sales universally. It suggests at- 
taining quotas, and the benefits of 
savings. Look over your prospect lisi 
and see who you think would be best 
to try this first. 
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Typographic Glinie 


By HOWARD N. KING 


Director of Typography, The Maple Press Company, Incorporated, 


Typographic Consultant, Intertype Corporation 


use modern type faces their typography will be 

good and even modern. This is far from true. 
Modern type faces are important, to be sure, but to be 
effective they must be used in good present-day manner. 
Typography of 1941 will be designed on a drawing 
board. where one is able to do experimenting without the 
fear of excessive charges. 

Exhibit A is a magazine advertisement which proves 
that modern type faces do not alone make for good 
typography. As an edvertisement for “makers of fine 
furniture” it lacks class as well as atmosphere. There is 
little punch to the ad and the white space is poorly dis- 
tributed. White space is just as important as the type 
faces themselves. In Exhibit A white space is wasted, 
hecause it has not been used to advantage. This ad has 
another common fault, overuse of caps. Of the seven 
lines in this advertisement, five have been set in all 
capital letters. Note Exhibit D where the same fault 
occurs, a common mistake of young typographers. 


M" HAVE a feeling that as long as they are able to 


In redesigning this advertisement, see Exhibit B, I 
tried to sell merchandise. To do this I decided to try to 
create ecclesiastical atmosphere by using a border made 
up of many eighteen-point units. The American Text 
lines seem to give the ad the necessary atmosphere. The 
copy has not been spread over the entire page, but rather 
placed in a strategic position. Baskerville and American 
Text seem more appropriate than the Stymie and Tower 
Lines in Exhibit A. 

Exhibit C is an attempt to create a third dimension 
and still retain the ecclesiastical feeling. Note that again 
the lines of Bodoni and Goudy Text are not spread all 
over the page; and the white space is used on the outside 
of the ad, rather than within the ad. White space is more 
important on the outside of an advertisement than on 
the inside, particularly if it is used as in Exhibit A. This is 
a point that is worthy of note since it is a principle of 
layout technique too often overlooked. Note the few lines 
set in all capitals in Exhibits B and C as compared to A 
and Exhibit D on the following pages. 
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N Exuipit D we have an advertisement taken from a 
! London magazine. The typographer again employed 
modern types with modern rules, but unfortunately 
the ad is not attractive. It appears as though the typog- 
rapher were striving for effect. For example, there is a 
faint rule (hairline) running around the inside of the ad 





which is lost in reproduction, so adds nothing to the ad 
itself. Underscoring of words with rules is a long-worn- 
out practice and should never be used in present-day 
typography. Capitals are used for too many lines. 
Exhibits E and F show a modern approach to design. 
The object is to show that Smith & Young are top-notch 


Ciiestambed 
Ffeadings 











tending the letterhead to its more natural size and shape. 
The type faces employed are those which are quite often 
used for stationery, Liberty and Bernhard Modern. 


Exhibits G and H show what can be accomplished with le 
type faces alone. Note how the long bracket keeps the ay 
design from falling apart, and how easy it is to grasp tlie W 
sales message in caps and lower-case. th 

Exhibit I is a poster to be hung in composing rooms. “( 
This calls for a design easy to read. The type faces th 
need not be bold. Exhibit I fails first because of uninter- lit 
esting design by having lines flush on the left and right; m 


second, because of the type faces employed. The mes- 











printers catering to buyers of better-class stationery. sage has not been put in an orderly manner, is not neat be 
Hence the problem was to make the ad appear as though __ nor easy to grasp at a glance. In Exhibit J note first its N 
one were looking at a letterhead. I tried to picture the | clean-cut appearance, its easy-to-read quality, and its si 
reader imagining his own letterhead in the white space orderly manner. Everything is exactly where you expect E 
of this ad. Exhibit F merely gives another version ex- to find it. The type faces blend both light and bold. fa 
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‘XHIBIT K is used to acquaint the reader with highlights 
+ of articles and contents of the magazine. The 
designer evidently tried to create a vertical axis at the 
left side. In doing so he allowed ugly gaps of white space to 
appear above and below the contents lines on the right. 
With all of the available white space, one wonders why 
the type sizes are so small, particularly those under 
“Contents.”” The page has one other conspicuous fault in 
that both the light- and bold-face types are mixed with 
little respect for one or the other. Note the name of the 
magazine is just one size larger than the footnote. 

In redesigning Exhibit L the objective was to give a 
bookish feeling and to make the page inviting to read. 
Note absence of bold-face type, and the increased type 
sizes of important reading matter and contents listings. 
Exhibit L holds together while Exhibit K appears to be 


falling apart purely from lack of unity. 





Exhibit M represents effort in design with as little 
decoration as possible. The same type faces have been 
employed, but lines giving content are of greater size. 

Some months ago Exhibit N appeared in one of my 
home-town daily newspapers. It seemed the ideal way 
not to set the ad. The selection of types is particularly 
bad, with no less than four in use. The white space is 
poorly apportioned. Note the width of the lines above the 
bank name and the old-fashioned em quad at the end of 
each sentence. There is nothing inviting about this ad and 
few people would look at it a second time. 

Exhibit O is inviting and impresses people with the 
importance of the subject. White space between type and 
border is uniform. There is no need for the eye to shift 
here and there in Exhibit O as in Exhibit N. The copy 
is organized so it is easy to get the gist of the subject, 
and the page is agreeable to the eye. 
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That question is still being asked. It’s an interesting question, not Why Don 7 Biiahe 


because it has any merit, but because people repeatedly have asked it. 
Fact is, there is nothing the banks of the York Clearing House Associa- 


; tion would rather do than lend money. The reason is that interest derived 
; from loans constitutes an important source of income. 1A ES Ww 1D VII © W i Vv 
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That is a more important question. The member banks of the York Clearing House 
Association are lending all the 1roney for which they have a legitimate demand, and 
always welcome an opportunity tc make additional loans to individuals and to industry, . Why don’, 

AO 8 n TD , > ep? 
when it will advance the prosperity of the people and the city of York. ty don’t more people want to borrow more money 
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Wm. H. HARRIS, Secretary 7 That is a more important ¢ The 
question. The — opportunity to make additional loans 
York National Bank & Trust Company York Trust Company , member banks of the York Clearing to individuals and to industry, when 
York County National Bank Guardian Trust Company House Association are lending all the it will advance the prosperity of the 
money for which they have a legitimate people and the city of York. Go to any 
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Story of Bookmaking by Experiment, 
Dis Ci O yer Y, I n yen ti Oni * How man’s skill and ingenuity has 


given us today’s alphabet and printing plates and power presses e By FRANK McCAFFREY 


HONETIC alphabetic characters 
P=: without doubt singularly the 

most important invention or dis- 
covery yet known to man. The prob- 
abilities of the beginnings and transi- 
tional progress are too complex and 
cover too vast a field for us to attempt 
any detailed discussion here. 

You can easily appreciate the far- 
reaching advantage of our phonetic 
alphabet when you observe that a 
Chinaman today, to really take ad- 
vantage of his national literature, 
must conquer some 40,000 such be- 
wildering symbols as illustrated here. 
Reading from right top to bottom, 
these say, “Jack and Jill went up the 
hill, to fetch a pail of water.” 

We have many systems of abbre- 
viated writing—such as commercial 
shorthand, Morse code, Braille, and 
the other similar methods. 

But the profound feat of the pho- 
netic alphabet is that by this ingen- 
ious system, of some twenty-six sym- 
bols, we are enabled to trans- 
late an unending range of 
thought. Such thoughts are 
equally understandable to all 
our ears, through these pho- 
netic syllable combinations, 
or to our eyes, through the 
same symbols combined into 
written or printed words. 

A completely new probabil- 
ity of the beginning of pho- 
netic symbols has been ar- 
rived at in quite recent years 
through the decipherment of 
some inscriptions located on 
tablets and pieces of sculp- 
ture in diggings on the Sinai 
Peninsula at the northern end 
of the Red Sea. 

I have been very interested 
in the archaeological studies 
of Doctor Sprengling, of the 
Oriental Institute at Chicago. 
It seems that during the most 
flourishing times of Egypt, 
principally from 1850 to 1800 
B.C., special expeditions were 
sent to Sinai Peninsula to get 
much needed rich minerals, 
especially copper ore and tur- 
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quoise. As the Egyptians deemed it 
impractical to transport the large 
number of men needed for these 
mining expeditions, they hired native 
workmen who gathered from the 
surrounding desert country, enticed 
by the high wages the Egyptians will- 
ingly paid. These natives came from 
the rough mountainous desert region 
between the Dead Sea and the Red 
Sea, called Seir. The language they 
spoke is now called Seirite. 

As you remember, the Egyptians 
were great lovers of monuments. Any 
occasion, such as a great victory, a 
great deed, the passing of a reigning 
prince, or their own self-glorification, 
called for a monument. These Sei- 
rites were not only clever miners, 
but they were also capable monu- 
ment-makers. Obviously, they were 
honest and trustworthy, as the Egyp- 
tians not only trusted them as fore- 
men in keeping records of labor costs 
and wealth produced, but even hon- 


Table above depicts probable growth of phonetic alphabet 


ored these foremen by putting their 
names over the entrances to some of 
these very same mines. 

The Seirites evidently had a lan- 
guage-of their own. It was much sim- 
pler than the complicated hiero- 
glyphic or hieratic writing used by 
the Egyptian scribes who accom- 
panied these expeditions for the pur- 
pose of keeping records of mining 
operations. The Seirites possessed a 
unique genius for the practical. They 
began to make simple symbols of 
their own as abbreviated signs for 
the complicated picture symbols used 
by the Egyptians. 

The chart shown here gives a com- 
parison—a probable transition—of 
what the Seirites accomplished: the 
creation of phonetic, alphabetic writ- 
ing by characters, not symbols. 

The Egyptians, to represent an ox 
in some of their picture writing, used 
a head, as indicated. The Seirites, as 
near as we can illustrate in writing, 
called an ox alpha. Their own 
sound was more of an “eh,” 
which is approximately our 
vowel sound of soft “a.” These 
phonetic symbols came to be 
the first sounds of a word. We 
call them initial letters. 

The scribes also demon- 
strated to the Seirites the hi- 
eroglyphic signs of a ground 
plan used in Egyptian writing 
to represent a courtyard or 
house. For this simple symbol 
the Seirites gave the name of 
bet or “b” sound. 

These two signs, in all prob- 
ability then, were the first two 
sound or letter signs that the 
Seirites evolved from their 
contact with Egyptian scribes. 
It is interesting to note that 
they are represented by our 
letters A and B, and have be- 
come our word “alphabet” or 
ox and house. 

About 1800 B.C. there was 
a change in the affairs of the 
Egyptians. Calamity kept th: 
kingdom from continuing an} 
longer to send expeditions t 
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Sinai Peninsula. Seirite miners are 
supposed to have then drifted into 
south Arabia, taking with them their 
new alphabet. Eventually, through 
cultivation of the land, and trading 
with the gold and ivory caravaneers 
from Africa, they later broadened 
their interests. They became traders 
with both Egypt and Babylon. 


Alphabetic writing is probably the 
greatest achievement of the human 
mind. Next to the invention of the 
alphabet, standing in equal greatness, 
is the invention of movable types. 
Here, too, we have long known and 
far separated facts put to new use. 

Four thousand years before Christ 
engraving started when the simple 
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You know the story of the great 
Bible that we call Gutenberg’s, of his 
achievement in use of an oil ink on 
paper, of his fortitude in attempting 
a job the size of that Bible produc- 
tion. He had to design and cast type 
of sufficient quantity to keep six 
presses going. I doubt if in all the 
history of the craft there stands a 
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Graphic presentation indicating how the principles of the wheel, This chart illustrates how our printing plates are essentially a 


lever, and screw were combined for a new use in printing presses 


Not all of the Seirites went to 
Arabia. Some of them finally settled 
on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and came to be called the Phoeni- 
cians. They lived in such great cities 
as Tyre and Sidon, sailing the Medi- 
terranean, and traded with far lands. 
In their contacts with the Greeks, the 
alphabet used by the Phoenicians was 
taken as one of the implements of 
commerce, with more modifications 
and additions. 

After the Greeks came the Latins, 
who again made changes, and were 
followed by the Romans, from whom 
our alphabet comes to us as it is to- 
day. The alphabet has become the 
master implement of thought trans- 
lation for use of many great peoples 
of the world, even recently trans- 
planting the old Turkish alphabet. 


story of a flood was incised with a 
stylus on a piece of damp clay, and 
left for the sun to bake into perma- 
nent form. Dating back as far as the 
stylus, the ancients knew the art of 
casting liquid metals in a mold. 

The Chinese had long been engrav- 
ing full pages of writing on a block 
of wood, before that practice was 
utilized in Europe. Gutenberg had 
the examples of engraving, of cast- 
ing, and bound manuscript books. 
The impracticability was obvious of 
ever having profitable production in 
books, if each page had to be labori- 
ously cut on a single piece of wood. 
With an alert memory and creative 
imagination, Gutenberg achieved the 
miracle of the invention of movable 
types. He again took long known and 
far separated principles. 


combination of new uses for lens, silver salts, and acid for etching 


more human document than the rec- 
ord of the trials and despair and ac- 
complishment of Gutenberg. 

All of the methods of typecasting 
today are but offsprings of this first 
crude but effective invention by Gut- 
enberg. Perhaps crude is the wrong 
word, because those three bound vol- 
umes resting in our great Library of 
Congress are eternal examples of 
creative beauty in craftsmanship. 

One of the factors of life hard to 
understand is that many answers we 
finally arrive at are simple answers. 
For instance, as far back as we have 
any historical records, we have used 
wheels, and for all that time too, we 
have known the use of a lever. Archi- 
medes, famous Greek mathematician, 
more than two thousand years ago 
said in effect that if he had a lever 
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long enough and a place to stand 
upon he could lift the world. For at 
least as far back as Archimedes we 
have known the principle of the hel- 
ical rib, or screw. These three an- 
cient principles of mechanics are the 
basis of the entire mechanization of 
modern printing. 

Gutenberg’s first press was the 
adaptation of the wine-press prin- 
ciple, or a similar contrivance used 
in making of paper. He merely put a 
flat surface for his type forms to rest 
upon, and an additional flat surface, 
or platen, and with the screw princi- 
ple, forced the paper down upon the 
face of the type. Hardly even a minor 
change was made in this method 
until nearly a hundred years after 
Gutenberg. 

A Hollander made some slight im- 
provements in the construction of a 
press. It was not until about 1800 that 
Adam Ramage, in Philadelphia, and 
the Earl of Stanhope, in London, sim- 
ultaneously made further improve- 
ments in press design, the Stanhope 
press being the first to be made en- 
tirely of iron. George Clymer worked 
from 1817 to 1834, starting first in 
Philadelphia and ending up in Lon- 
don, and was the first to abandon the 
screw principle completely, using a 
series of compound levers instead. 
About the same time three men in 
New York, John Wells, Peter Smith, 
and Samuel Rust, developed the now 
famous Washington hand press, oper- 
ated with the toggle-joint. This press, 
in principle, superseded all other 
hand presses from then on. The prin- 
ciple of the toggle-joint, or leverage, 
had been demonstrated thousands of 
years before, yet it was not until 
some three hundred and fifty years 
after Gutenberg that we made this 
obvious improvement to our hand- 
operated type of press. 

It was not until 1811 that a practi- 
cal effort was completed in adapting 
mechanical power to a hand press. 
This was accomplished by a Saxon 
named Frederick Koenig. In 1814 the 
London Times issued the first papers 
on a steam-driven cylinder press. 
For the first time man had adapted 
the principle of the wheel to mech- 
anized printing. 

Since 1868 have come countless in- 
genious developments in the use of 
cylinders, until today as craftsmen 
we operate amazing presses of speed 
and perfection throughout the world. 
Our press development is another 
demonstration of the adaptation, ex- 
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tension, and perfection in using the 
principle of the wheel. It does not 
matter whether it be the great four- 
color offset presses, rotary presses, or 
the gigantic multiplication of print- 
ing units in our modern newspaper 
printing presses. 

I am not a pressman and would not 
attempt to go into all the intricacies 
of the many methods of putting pic- 
tures on a piece of paper. I have 
been informed that the R. R. Donnel- 
ley plant in Chicago can produce 
in a week on enameled stock some 
two and a half million copies of Life 
magazine! Great advancement in the 
use of rotary presses has made such 
production possible. A million and a 
half pounds of enamel paper can go 
between those cylinders in a week. 
Augmenting scientific skill of the 
papermaker we see the modern wiz- 
ardry of the inkmaker producing so- 
called flash-drying ink. Another am- 
ple indication of the great progress 
we are making as craftsmen! 

When we discuss or contemplate 
the use of photographic processes to- 
day, we immediately involve our- 
selves in a field in the graphic arts 
that has had most dramatic develop- 
ment. Even to the ancients, the prin- 
ciple of the lens was known. We also 
knew that for some reason salts of 
silver when exposed to light changed 
in color, or turned black. By 1829 Jo- 
seph Niepce had succeeded in pro- 
ducing a photograph on a metal base. 
In the same year he united his ef- 
forts with Daguerre who, too, had 
observed the principle of the lens and 
the reaction of salts of silver to light; 
observation infused with alert imag- 
ination. With inventive genius, he 
succeeded in combining these two far 
separated and long known principles, 





Today’s Opportunity 


It has been the aim of the writer 
to point out that for each man on the 
job today there still exists no end of 
ways to use long known and far sep- 
arated principles of mechanics and 
chemistry, combining them into new 
uses, This series of articles illustrates 
how ofitimes a simple combination 
has made some improvement of his- 
torical importance. Here is the basis 
of mechanization of the printing art. 

Printing needs constant new inven- 
lions to keep in step with progress. 
There is no dead end on the road 
to opportunity. 
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and made the profound discovery 
that was the birth of modern photog- 
raphy in the form of the old-fash- 
ioned daguerreotype. 

Quite soon, we as craftsmen util- 
ized this great discovery, photo- 
graphically retaining on the surface 
of a wooden block exposed drawings, 
portraits, and other subjects for il- 
lustration. We called forth our an- 
cient ability as engravers or carvers, 
and made our first modern wood en- 
gravings. It was not until about 1822, 
however, that the third great princi- 
ple, etching, was adapted to the prin- 
ciples of the lens and the salts of sil- 
ver, thereby producing the first com- 
bination of photography and printing 
reproduction plates. 

For a long period our photography 
consisted of reproducing images only 
an image were retained on separate 
we discovered the obvious idea o! 
filtering color, which brought about 
the three-color, single-shot camera 
The yellow, red, and blue values of 
an image were retained on separat¢ 
negatives, still in terms of black and 
white. Through the manipulation o! 
etched “process” plates, these threc 
primary colors are now printed and 
blended, giving a varying approxi- 
mation of the original color values 
of the subject. 

The very latest demonstration of 
the ingenuity in combination of these 
three elemental principles has been 
made through the use of Kodachrome 
and similar film. With this magical 
film, the colorful images that we see 
with our eyes can now be captured 
and retained in natural brilliancy 
through the use of this new film. 
Kodachrome consists of a base of 
celluloid, and three emulsions super- 
imposed, forming a single film that is 
self-recording and color-value-sep- 
arating, but still in black and white. 

The film is developed in black and 
white first. It then is processed three 
separate times, once for each of the 
primary colors. It ends up with three 
positives of red, yellow, and blue, 
these making the single film, which, 
when projected, recreates the amaz- 
ing reproduction of the original, col- 
orful image. The development of col- 
ored film, combined with another 
spectacular achievement, the capture 
of sound, gives us talking movies. 

Craftsmanship in the cavalcade of 
books has been, therefore, a contin- 
uous process of discovery and appli- 
cation dating back to the beginniig 
of recorded history. 
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Headline English 

This headline had me puzzled for a 
moment: “List of Contributions to No 
V ar Group Is Withheld.” In your news- 
paper days, how would you have fixed 
this one?—Missouri. 

An easy “fix”! Mr. Hyphen can do 
the job in something less than no 
time at all: “No-War Group.” The 
difficulty springs from the fact that 
there are two mechanically possible 
compounds which the reader’s mind 
perceives and between which it must 
choose. Duration of the difficulty is 
determined by the speed of the read- 
ers mental processes. What the mind 
has to do is to reject the (mechani- 
cally) possible “war-group,” then to 
pick up the actually intended “no- 
war group.” 

This brings up a most interesting 
fact in connection with style. Even if 
a shop did not have a rule calling for 
the uniform visible compounding of 
double attributives, it is desirable 
and hardly faultfully inconsistent to 
make exceptions in such situations 
as this; that is, where ambiguity has 
to be avoided. Clarity comes first. 

Here the meaning is distinctly not 
that of a war group. It refers to a 
group opposed to war—a no-war 
group. “No-war” is a compound 
NOUN OF IDENTIFICATION, modifying 
‘group.” 


Etiquette and Sense 

Frequently we are requested to print 
the names of the parents of both the 
bride and the groom on wedding invi- 
tations. Is this correct?—New Jersey. 

It would not be honest for me to 
claim knowledge of good form in 
such a situation. It would be neither 
friendly nor helpful for me to dodge 
the question by saying that it is 
“none of the printer’s business,” for 
actually it is good business for the 
printer to try to serve his customers 
with correct advice in such matters. 
But he should not try to dictate to 
them. If his tendered advice is re- 
jected, he has nothing more to do 
but—print! If the customer wants to 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


be unconventional, and is ready to 
pay for the job done the way he 
wants to have it—well, why not? 
Printers’ stylesheets and stylebooks 
rule on the typing, not the wording, 
of such matters, but there are numer- 
ous books that discusss “good form” 
for invitations and all sorts of formal 
correspondence. Almost any book- 
shop should have one ready to hand 
out, or be able and glad to get it for 
you. If the customer still wants to 
be original rather than conventional, 
the printer can’t be blamed. 


Division in Speech 

Does anyone really pronounce such 
compounds as the following the way 
they are most frequently broken at ends 
of lines, as: geog-raphy, lithog-rapher, 
speedom-eter, anal-ysis, et cetera? 

Even with angloamerican having de- 
generated into a predominance of closed 
syllables, are these genuine indications 
of real pronunciations, or are they un- 
conscious assimilations to the general 
system of closed syllables in cases 
where the syllables are really open?—an 
assimilation made because the writers 
do not conceive of the anomalous exis- 
tence of accented vowels? I maintain 
that such words must be pronounced 
geo’graphy, litho’grapher, speedo’meter, 
ana’lysis, et cetera. 

This is not a matter of arbitrarily 
breaking between the original parts of 
a compound—in the case of gr, cr, and 
some others which I won’t stop to think 
of at the moment, the two, three, or 
perhaps more letters actually denote 
single or at least connected sound that 
ought not to be divisible —California. 

Please read this most carefully. 
Study it. It’s deep. The essence of it 
is that expression “the anomalous 
existence of accented vowels.” It is 
a compliment to Proofroom—con- 
ductor, contributors, and readers 
alike—when anyone sends in an item 
so full of discussable material. 

I shall go on dividing geog-raphy, 
anal-ysis, and so on, and think of 
British usage as based on etymology, 
and American practice as founded 
on actual pronunciation. But the 
question would support, and deserve, 
some lively debate. 


Five in a Row 

This is too good to be missed; pass it 
on: A writer to the “What Do You 
Think” column in the New York Sun 
comments on little Tommy’s sentence as 
given in the Reader’s Digest, ““What did 
you bring the book I didn’t want to be 
read to out of up for.’—Delaware. 

Kalloo, kalloy! This is truly a bit 
of frabjous joy. (Hope I remember 
my “Alice” correctly!) It’s juvenile 
English; that means, primitive, ele- 
mentary English. The child of today 
thinks and speaks much as the hu- 
man race did in its own childhood. 
“The book I didn’t want to be read 
to out of” is much more “natural” 
than “the book out of which I did 
not wish you to read to me.” See 
how labored that is? And then you 
go back and hook up with your 
starting idea: “out of.” Five in a row 
is great. Remember my favorite old 
and own example, with “that”? I 
stated: “The teacher said that that 
‘that’ that that boy wrote on the 
blackboard was not right.” Another 
Sun correspondent sized it up ade- 
quately when he said: “It seems a 
bit awkward, and inelegant, but as 
far as I can see it is grammatically 
correct.” And so it is! A learned 
friend of mine used to say these end- 
of-sentence prepositions actually are 
adverbs for the novice. 


At the End of a Page 


Please advise me whether good usage 
now s2nctions the division of a word at 
the end of a book page—whether the 
hyphen or break comes at the foot of a 
right-hand or left-hand page. When I 
worked in a print shop forty-odd years 
ago, we were taught to avoid as un- 
pardonable the ending of a page with a 
hyphen.—Arkansas. 

The first thing I think is, “It all 
depends,” but you would like, and I 
shall endeavor to give, a tougher an- 
swer than that. To the supersensi- 
tive eye of a trained printer, the hy- 
phen at the southeast corner of a 
page is a painful blemish. To the 
“ordinary” reader the question is, 
“Does the split in the word make it 
harder for me to get around the 
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corner?” And the answer is, for 
some readers it might present some 
slight difficulty, but for others, none 
whatever. 

It would be “nice” to have all 
pages break clean, but the question 
‘comes up: How far are you willing 
to go in trying to avoid end-of-page 
divisions? The narrower the meas- 
ure the greater the difficulty, because 
the less room there is to work in. 
Bad spacing is, as ENT sees it, worse 
than that end-of-page hyphen. 

Looking through several recent 
books, I think I see this: The print- 
ers have tried to keep the hyphens 
out of the corners, but have refused 
to let mechanical niceties rule them 
too strictly, and prefer to let the 
hyphen in rather than mess up a 
line to get rid of Mr. Hyphen. On 
two-column pages, as in reference 
books, I see reflection of a decision 
like this: Try hard to shut Mr. Hy- 
phen out of the page corner, but do 
not pay too high a price for it; and 
you may be even a bit less severe in 
figuring what to do at the end of the 
first column, because there the read- 
er’s eye can jump to the next column 
more readily—and besides, the looks 
of the page are not so easily hurt in 
that spot, because of the adjacency 
of the next column of type. 

Well—to get to the end of this, my 
own practice would be to try to keep 
the hyphen out of the corner, but 
not to accept a lot of bad spacing. 


Rezons, Not Rezoning 

This expression in a newspaper head- 
line gives me a big wallop: “Fort Lee 
Rezoning.” It took several seconds to 
“get” it. Am I dumber than the average, 
would you say?—Massachusetts. 

Not at all; the word does take a 
bit of pondering. Evidently Fort Lee, 
once zoned, now is to be zoned again: 
rezoned, or re-zoned. There are some 
words in which I believe even the 
printer who “has no use for” hy- 
phens should depart from his custo- 
mary practice, for the sake of his 
readers’ comfort and convenience. 
There is a difference between recov- 
ering a lost umbrella and re-cover- 
ing a worn-out one. I suppose there 
are, in these days of quizzes, a good 
many persons who would “get” the 
word at once, no matter whether it 
was hyphened or not; but I also be- 
lieve there are enough of us who are 
not so quick-witted to justify use of 
the hyphen even if office style is 
anti-hyphening. This would be my 
rezon for re-zoning. 
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Dis and Dat 


Why is it wrong to say “The writer of 
this knows what he is talking about”?— 
Oregon. 

First let’s see whether it is wrong 


or not. If the word were an adjec- 
tive et praeterea nihil, it would be 
smoother to give it a noun to travel 
with. But “this” is a pronoun, too. 
This apple, these trees; that apple, 
those trees. In such expressions the 
adjective nature shows quite clearly. 
But: You take this (or that), and you 
let him have these (or those). Now 
you have an unmistakable pronoun. 
Webster quotes this from the Bible: 
“When he heard this, he was very 
sorrowful.” (And don’t miss that in- 
troductory example of mine, “Web- 
ster quotes this.’’) 

These are the real arguments in 
grammar; but there is something 
more to be said. Even when you have 
a perfectly good defense in the cold, 
hard facts of grammar, it is some- 
times much better to yield to the 
critically inclined, and give them no 
fat to chew on. While it is unques- 
tionably correct to say “The writer of 
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COPPER 
RIVETS 


By O. Byron Copper 


© Would you prove your supe- 
riority over an enemy? For- 
give him. 


© Aman accepts only such truth 
as he is mentally able to 
grasp. 


© View all men with the con- 
sciousness that they need your 
good will as certainly as you 
need theirs. 


© To feel superior to others is 
in itself proof of inferiority. 


© Before you condemn another 
man, it is well to examine 
your own record. 


© A shaft of serious truth draws 
a laugh as often as a bit of 
humor. 


© If you'd be popular, let others 
do all the talking; if wise. 
only listen. 


© There are times when an ad- 
mission of ignorance is the 
best part of wisdom. 


© Among printers the difference 
between a common one and 
a genius is largely a differ- 
ence of ambition. 

© What is knowledge worth to 


the man who lacks the judg- 
ment to rightly apply it? 
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this,” it might be much more judg- 
matical (as Kipling once coined his 
word in a story) to say “The writer 
of this book,” or letter, or whatever. 
What you have to do is to decide jus: 
how strict or compliant to be. 


“On” or “Upon”? 

Are “on” and “upon” interchangeable’ 
If there is a difference, is it determined 
by grammar or by rhythm and euphony” 
In other words, must one follow a rule 
or can he trust to “feel”?—Britis’ 
Columbia. 

You have just about rolled your 
own—answered your own questio:. 
Webster defines “upon” as “on, in a'l 
its senses.” But it gives us a note to 
the effect that use of the compound 
form is more likely in expressions 
meaning “upward so as to be on,” es 
when you say “He leaped upon his 
steed, and rode away”; or meaning 
“with little or no interval after,” <s 
when you say “I wrote immediately 
upon receipt.” 

You wouldn’t say “I had my hat 
upon my head,” but you would say 
“T set my hat upon the table.” True, 
if you are good American, you would 
be just as ready to say “Put your hat 
on the table.” I did once know a 
funny old fellow who actually wouid 
say “I shall be there upon Tuesday,” 
but few even of the affectedly careful 
speakers and writers would go so far. 

I think rhythm and euphony have 
a good deal to do with it. Also, there 
are times when the dignity of “upon” 
wins out over the easygoing “on.” 


More Than Five— 

I wrote “more than five full pages of 
this record.” Okay?—Arizona. 

Could be—again, it could be quite 
wrong. It depends on what you actu- 
ally mean. It might mean either you 
did “more full pages than five full 
pages,” or “five full pages, and part 
of another page.” Because of this 
double possibility, the expression is 
distinctly not a good one. It would be 
better to say “more full pages than 
five,” or “five full pages and part of 
another.” 


The Presence Indicate . . 
In one of the WPA State Guides I 
found this: “The presence of stone ar- 
rowheads and other relics found in the 
vicinity indicate that. . .” Is there any 
possible defense for this?—Kentucky. 
Yes—a possible defense, but not 
a good one. The writer might say 
“The subject is plural, ‘presence and 
other relics.” But that would be a 
mere quibble, a fake defense. The 
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way the words group, “presence” is 
clearly the subject, and “of arrow- 
heads and other relics” is a phrase 
that intervenes between subject and 
predicate. If there really were those 
two subjects, then the sentence would 
have to read: “Stone arrowheads 
and other relics . . . indicate.” 


* * 
“Oz” Cooper Anecdote 


One of the characteristics of the 
late Oswald Bruce Cooper, men- 
ioned in the article which appeared 
m pages 74 and 75 of the January 
ssue, was his extreme dislike of per- 
sonal publicity. An example of his 
‘eticence is shown by his lack of co- 
yperation on the matter of the book 
vhich is being prepared by Raymond 
DaBoll. Mr. DaBoll has written the 
ditor as follows: 

“You state in your article that Mr. 
Cooper collaborated with me in pro- 
ducing “The Book of Oz.” I have 
wished many times in the past four 
years that he would collaborate but 
his attitude has always been one of 
not too passive resistance. Modesty 
was not a pose with Mr. Cooper—it 
was inherent in his nature, as Mr. 
Goudy has so aptly pointed out in 
speaking of him. In fact, his extreme 
difidence is the main reason why 
“The Book of Oz” has been so long 
delayed. In the last letter Mr. Cooper 
ever wrote, he complained that the 
book “over emphasized” him, and 
suggested that it be at least reduced 
in size. Needless to say, this is not 
going to be done. It will now appear 
with even more Cooper Collectanea 
than was originally planned. 

“He deliberately chose not to col- 
laborate or even to codperate. He 
contrived to lose Mr. Goudy’s orig- 
inal copy for more than a year and 
never completed his autobiographical 
notes that were to be combined with 
Paul Standard’s ‘Epistle to the Coo- 
perians.’ Fortunately those he had 
written were rescued from the ob- 
livion of his famous rubbish pile.” 

It is a pleasure to make this im- 
portant correction and we thank Mr. 
DaBoll for the additional facts he 
has given us. We are also told that 
Mr. Cooper was a printer’s devil in 
a job printing and newspaper shop 
in Coffeyville, Kansas—not in Chi- 
cago. He was then sixteen years old. 
His journey to Chicago was made at 
the age of twenty for the purpose of 
studying illustration in the Frank 
Holme School. 


We Found the Cause of Workups 


By C. S. NELSON 


@ WHAT COULD BE the cause of work- 
ups? They appear to come from the 
type not directly contacting the bed 
of the press. The chase can be up in 
the air, the furniture can be up, but 
if the type is down there is seldom 
trouble. If the chase and furniture 
are down and the type is up, there 
is plenty of grief. 

Workup troubles have increased 
greatly in the last quarter century. 
This is due to two reasons: High- 
speed cylinder presses, and lighten- 
ing of composing-room material. On 
the slugcasting machines we have re- 
cessed molds. Material-making ma- 
chines cast hollow furniture, type, 
quads, recessed slugs and also hollow 
rules. All these things have a direct 
bearing on the weight of the form, 
which, if heavy enough, would con- 
tact the bed of the press from its own 
weight, regardless of quoin pressure. 

You may have a large form with- 
out any cross-bars. With present-day 
equipment it will rest on the bed of 
the press from its own weight. Put 
an eight-page book form on the press 
with two cross-bars and see how far 
you get without sinkers. Lock up a 
small broadside with a mixture of 
cuts, linotype, and monotype; run 
500 impressions without a workup 
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The copy above illustrates how one printer 
makes his trade mark stand for distinction 


and you may consider yourself lucky. 
Why should printers have to trust to 
luck, and customers pay for wasted 
time at from $3 to $6 an hour? 

Some years ago the writer worked 
in a shop where we had to resort to 
binders between linotype slugs to 
prevent workups. One day it was 
necessary that we send the trimming 
knives out for sharpening. I had a 
couple of old knives for spares which 
were inserted while waiting for the 
return of the sharpened knives. It 
so happened that the spare knives 
were of different height, one pro- 
truded about six points further than 
the other. This caused the slug on 
ejection to take some strange motion 
sideways, so that when it came out 
there was an untrimmed strip along 
the bottom, about eight points high. 

To make a long story short, this 
solved the workup problem as far as 
linotype slugs were concerned. The 
slugs were slightly thicker at the 
bottom than at the top—not enough 
to make any difference even in a 
galley full, but enough to cause a 
downward pressure when locked up. 
We kept the old knives on the job. 

This brings up the question: “Why 
cannot all composing-room material 
be manufactured or cast so that it 
would be larger on the bottom?” 

Couldn’t our linotype slugs, rules, 
leads, and slugs, steel and wood fur- 
niture, et cetera, be made this way. 
A thousandth of an inch would be all 
that would be necessary. Monotype 
six to twelve points could be one 
ten-thousandth, both setwise and 
bodywise. The thickness could be in- 
creased one ten-thousandth for each 
type size larger. That is, 14-point, 
.0002; 18-point, .0003; 24-point, 0004. 
Both six- and twelve-point slugs and 
rules should have an extra .0005; 2- 
point leads and rules, .0002; linotype, 
.0005; steel and wood furniture, .001 
on each side. The point size should 
be accurate on the bottom. 

You may consider the above the- 
ory, but let’s see how it would work. 
Take as example the three-column, 
thirteen-pica, eleven-point linotype 
page in THE INLAND PRINTER, about 
65 lines to the column. Even with 
perfect present-day slugs I would 
insert at least five 100-pound tag 
binders in each column. Hundred- 
pound tag is .005, so this would make 
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a bodywise spread of .025. If cast 
with the beveled slug suggested, the 
spread would be .030—not enough 
to make any real difference. Setwise 
a binder would be inserted in each 
gutter and on both sides of the page, 
making a spread of .020. With bev- 
eled material the spread setwise 
would be from .005 to .008. This in- 
cludes the lockup furniture. If set in 
monotype the difference would be 
about .0035 in each column—less 
than the thickness of a sheet of paper 
—or a total of from .015 to .018 
across the page. This includes the 
bevel on lockup furniture on each 
side of the page. 

It stands to reason that this kind 
of material would give the form a 
downward tension that would hug 
the bed of the press. Every piece of 
material in the form would be an 
individual wedge that could not come 
up. Perhaps some of the larger forms 
would have to be slid off onto a 
form truck to get them to the press, 
but this chore would be insignificant 
when compared with the knowledge 
that it would stay down when it got 
actually locked on the press. 

The only piece of equipment that 
would have to be designed directly 
opposite the foregoing would be the 
chases. They should be made at least 
five thousandths thicker at the top 
than at the bottom. This means that 
the cross-bars would be 0.10 wider 
at the top, .005 for each side. It is at 
the chase where the downward pres- 
sure of the form should begin. 

Take our Gordon chases for ex- 
ample. At the present time they are 
beveled off at the top and bottom to 
fit the fastening arrangements on the 
press. When pressure now is applied 
against the top and bottom bars, the 
bars spring out more at the top be- 
cause they are weaker at this point. 
This causes the type in a Gordon 
chase to bridge up, producing a hol- 
low sound in the form when planed 
down. If you want to try an experi- 
ment, paste a strip of 100-pound 
tag, cut to one-pica width around 
the top edge of a chase and note the 
difference. It will cause an immedi- 
ate downward tension that will not 
only print better but will keep the 
quoins from working loose. The chase 
may raise up, but that doesn’t print. 
If there’s no spring in the form 
there is no jarring of it on impres- 
sion, which sometimes causes blurs 
in the printing and makes quoins 
work loose, with bad results. 
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Queries on the Plan 


1. Won't a form bulge downward 
too much for safety in handling? 

2. What will happen when lead- 
ing a column or letterspacing? 

3. If a printer can’t afford to re- 
Place all equipment at once, what 
should he start with? 

4. Will this plan cause a ragged 
appearance in monotype composi- 
tion lineup? 

5. How about changing over our 
present casting machinery? 

6. Has anything of this nature 
been tried before? 

7. Would a change be needed on 
the saw? 

8. How will changing of equip- 
ment affect newspapers? 


Answers to Queries 


1. No. Forms will be practically as 
straight as they are now due to long 
straight material running both direc- 
tions. Form will have a downward 
pressure on the press. 

2. Nothing. The spread is over too 
much territory. As already shown, 
sixty lines of ten-point shrink .030 on 
top. If leaded the shrinkage would 
be .042. Much of our linotype is cast 
three times that thickness on top now 
over the same distance. 

3. Replace in order of importance 
(a) chases and lockup furniture, to 
save stone work; (b) new slug-trim- 
ming arrangement for linotype; (c) 
slugs; (d) metal furniture, type, and 
spaces; (e) two-point leads and rules. 

4. No. A magazine page set in 
eight- to twelve-point (60 to 80 lines) 
will have a variation from top to bot- 
tom of from .006 to .008 on the entire 
column, bodywise, and .004 to .005 
setwise to the column. This is not 
perceptible to the naked eye, but is 
enough to give a slight downward 
pressure when locked up. 

5. No doubt a new trimming ar- 
rangement for linotype will have to 
be developed. Our monotype and strip 
caster molds could be re-machined. 

6. Yes. Beveled brass column rule 
has been in use in country news- 
papers for more than thirty years. 
The difference between top and bot- 
tom is almost one point, or about 
thirty times as much as suggested 
here for six-point slugs and rules. 

7. Saw arbors should be tilted so 
material cut would be .002 less on 
top than bottom. 

8. Papers that stereotype pages 
are not troubled with workups so can 
use old or new style equipment. Book 
and periodical publishers who elec- 
trotype pages to eliminate workups 
can, by the suggested plan, eliminate 
electrotyping expense. 





Some manufacturers have gone so 
far as to make interlocking slugs and 
quads. This does not solve the prob- 
lem because the engineering prin- 
ciple of getting the printing material 
to contact the bed of the press was 
not planned for. 

In estimating the bevels that each 
class of material should have, the 
figures presented here are maximum. 
Perhaps they should be less. Actual 
tests will establish this. Each man- 
ufacturer should test his material 
through expert craftsmen who would 
try it under actual shop conditions. 
In this way bevels for each class of 
material can be standardized to work 
in harmony with any or all others. 

No one will bewail the cost of 
changing over. It would stimulate 
business all around: new molds, new 
furniture, new chases, rebuilding of 
the present molds. Offer any wide- 
awake printer some new style non- 
workup material guaranteed to stay 
down, and he’ll chuck the old stuff 
in the ash-can. 


The Printer’s Imprint 

A bulletin recently released by the 
United Typothetae of America, and 
signed by John A. Bresnahan, gen- 
eral counsel, contains the interesting 
fact that the question of a printer’s 
imprint has never been tested by 
court action. It appears possible for 
a printer to make a pretty secure 
defense for himself in case of such 
action by showing the court that this 
is a general printing practice, exhib- 
iting books, periodicals, and similar 
large jobs containing the printer’s 
imprint. 

Just why there should be any hes- 
itancy from making this a standard 
throughout the industry is open to 
question. It is a recognized custom 
for the manufacturers to mark their 
products, for the artists to sign their 
drawings, for photographers to do 
the same on their work, and for cus- 
tom tailors to sew private labels on 
suits, coats, and dresses. 

Mr. Bresnahan adds this word of 
caution, “No printer should ever 
place his mark on a job in such a 
manner that it lessens the value 
thereof, or spoils its appearance.” 

Since the printer has such clear- 
cut evidence for possible court de- 
fense, Mr. Bresnahan feels that a 
printer need not obtain permission 
in advance from a customer before 
applying his imprint to his work — 
and most users would approve. 
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flying transport in service 
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As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 
greater speed and greater smoothriess. 
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Frankly, outside of four or five of the Ie gives you the fastest 
Stratoliner ads, it seems that the contes- 
tants tried to outdo each other in creating 
a masterpiece in typography, forgetting 
they were designing a newspaper ad and 
a “news” ad at that. 

In my opinion, it should have head- 
line attention value to attract the early 
morning reader. “Watch Today’s Skies’’ 
is loaded with news and excitement and 
the smart typographer would blast these 
three words with the full attention value 
necessary to attract the eye of all readers. 
“Stratoliner” is second in importance, 
and “At Noon Today”’ is third. 


service anywhere in the world. It is four-motored for 
and most luxurious service ever offered 
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and to California. 
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greater power, greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. It gives 
you the fastest and most luxurious service 
ever offered from Chicage to New York 
and to California. 
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The accompanying advertisements are 
so designed that a reader sees them as a 
whole—and invite reading due to sim- 
plicity, the seeming news value, and their 


where in the world. « It is four- 
motored for greater power, 
greater, speed and greater 
smoothness. It carries 33 
passengers and a crew of 
5.0 It gives you th® fast- 

est and most luxurious 
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been offered from 

Chicago to New York 

and to Los Angeles. 


predominance over other advertising. 
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ence over the Loop. As you watch it, a 
mile in the air, remember this: It is the 
largest, newest and finest flying trans- 
port in service anywhere in the world. 
It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
lt carries 33 passengers and a crew 
of 5. It gives you the fastest and most 
luxurious service ever offered from 
Chicago to New York and to California. 
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Greetings From Canada 
oon social implications of the marketing of goods to 

the consumer in this time of social drastic change,” 
says Spalding Black, Canadian vice-president of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, who will be chairman 
of the assocation’s next convention, “will engage the best 
attention of the best brains on this continent for some 
years to come. It is hoped, in the convention we plan to 
hold in Montreal (next October), that some of the sign- 
posts will be charted and the practical aspects explored 
by competent speakers. 

“The members of the DMAA in Canada feel a deep 
sense of appreciation for the splendid gesture of their 
American confreres in agreeing to the 1941 International 
Convention being held in Canada this year. This gesture, 
at a time when Canada is at war and when the United 
States is so magnificently assisting from her great re- 
sources the fight for freedom in the world, should fur- 
ther cement the relations between the two leading coun- 
tries of the western hemisphere and should bring into 
personal and friendly contact many important advertis- 
ing and sales executives on both sides of the line, to the 
benefit of both countries.” 

Such spontaneous sentiment from Mr. Black warms the 
heart of every member of the DMAA in the States and 
will go far towards encouraging a large attendance. For 
many years the “line” has meant little to printers and 
advertising men on either side—so cordial have been 
their many meetings and conventions. One had “to stop 
and think” to realize that persons of two great nationali- 
ties are co-mingling in peace and happiness for the com- 
mon good. 





Leiterpress-Lithographic Union 
HE November, 1940, convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor approved a resolution ordering the 
suspension of the Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica, an industrial union embracing all classes of litho- 
graphic craftsmen, unless a plan of adjustment between 
it and the printing craft unions is agreed to and approved. 
Ninety days was allowed in which to reach an agreement. 
This period has already expired. Although several meet- 
ings of representatives of the two groups have been held, 
no adjustment of differences so far has been reported. 
The controversy borders on a question of jurisdiction 
and has been troubling the waters for over twenty-five 
years. While the Amalgamated Lithographers traces its 
organization back to 1882, not until 1917 did it embrace 
all the crafts in lithography. In 1906, however, it had af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L. and received a charter over all 
lithographic workers and approved jurisdiction over the 
lithographic label established and used by the Amalga- 
mated for nearly twenty years prevously. 
In the meantime the letterpress unions, which orig- 
inally were in one large industrial union (the first typo- 
graphic union organized in 1838), had split away into 








separate craft groups, working separately in their several 
jurisdictions until near the turn of the century they or- 
ganized the International Allied Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation, sponsoring use of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council label, a label approved by the A. F. of L. 

Hence, for a quarter of a century two groups of unions 
have existed—one, representing letterpress processes, the 
other the lithographic processes. During most of this time 
there seemed to be little cause for conflict until the sig- 
nificant growth of lithographic and offset processes began 
to be realized and letterpress plants began to install litho- 
offset equipment. 

In 1913 the Amalgamated Lithographers filed a protest 
with the A. F. of L. against the school of the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union training offset pressmen. The Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union countered by claiming “offset 
presses were not lithographic presses,” a technical dis- 
tinction scarcely acceptable, “and that the operation of 
offset presses came under the jurisdiction of the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union.” 

The contention has continued all these years, even in 
the face of threats of the A. F. of L. that the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers would be suspended if it did not 
adjust differences with the Printing Pressmen’s Union. 

The controversy is packed with more serious aspects 
today than twenty-eight years ago when it began, be- 
cause of the extension of offset to letterpress establish- 
ments. While the threat of suspension has considerable 
weight, the Amalgamated, which has declared its inten- 
tion not to yield, may counter by resigning from the A. F. 
of L. and remain independent like the Typographical 
Union is doing, or it may try to organize a new Graphic 
Arts Union, or affiliate with the CIO. 

Naturally employers do not want a more radical set- 
up and are hoping for a rational settlement that will not 
disturb the present healthy industrial relations but will 
make them more amicable and more codperative, espe- 
cially in view of the conditions confronting the industries 
in the years ahead. 


Balance Sheet of Future 
M* INTERESTING and enlightening is Dun & Brad- 
street’s pamphlet by Roy A. Foulke, manager of 
the specialized report department. Each year the booklet 
bears a title pertaining to the special subject treated in 
the text. This year Mr. Foulke has chosen to discuss the 
subject, “The Balance Sheet of the Future.” In addition, 
as usual, he gives the consolidated results of his studies 
on ratios reported from seventy-two lines of business 
activity, based on 1939 figures. 

Most persons take accounting so matter-of-factly they 
scarcely realize that modern principles and methods of 
accounting have come into existence within the lifetime 
of most American business men. The early simple ac- 
countancy, which was rarely more than plain bookkeep- 
ing, prevailed up to the turn of the century. Then “the 
field of accountancy gradually became more and more 
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concerned with adequate, reliable records.” As identical 
accounting problems often would be (and to some extent, 
still are) handled in different manners by different ac- 
countants, there arose a movement to fill a need for ac- 
ceptable standards in accounting principles and greater 
uniformity in accounting methods. 

It should be a matter of considerable pride to the print- 
ing industry that it was among the first to recognize this 
movement. A commission of master printers and print- 
ing accountants evolved one of the first standard ac- 
counting systems to be employed extensively by any 
ndustry in this country. The system was an outgrowth 
vf the Standard Cost System for Printers given to the 
ndustry by the Printers Cost Congresses of 1910-1912. 
The accounting principles applied by each are generally, 
f not universally, recognized as being in accordance 
vith recognized industrial needs. They have been fol- 
owed by a number of other industries which subse- 
juently adopted standard industrial accounting systems. 
“urthermore, it is worthy of special note that this move 
‘oward uniform and standard accounting was voluntary 
m the part of the printing industry and in recognition 
of its need for it. 

Corporations have come to realize that broadcasting 
intimate information of their businesses through their 
detailed statements has reacted favorably in the minds 
and decisions of stockholders. However, opinions of in- 
dividualistic professional accountants were that “the 
variety of circumstances surrounding most accounting 
problems” precluded any fixed rule which would apply 
to all situations. We find situations, for example, in which 
one accounting firm charges a “write-down” in inven- 
tories to surplus, another will charge it to net earnings. 
One firm will set up cash-surrender value of life insur- 
ance as a current asset in the balance sheet, another as 
a deferred asset. One will set up the current yearly in- 
stallment of funded debt as a current liability, another 
will allow it to remain as a deferred liability. 

Obviously, such conflicting opinions of “accounting au- 
thorities” lead to confusion, affect earnings of stock- 
holders, and give to net worth phases of fact of doubtful 
value. Out of absolute necessity stock exchanges have 
had to decide upon and set up definite standards of ac- 
counting principles on many of the problems on which 
accountants fail to agree. Gradually professional ac- 
countants are reconciling their differences. 

In an attempt to throw more light on this matter, Mr. 
Foulke sent to bankers, corporate financial executives, 
mercantile credit men, and accountants 6,000 sixteen- 
point questionnaires covering a wide range of problems 
but concerning mostly the presentation of information 
in the balance sheet. As might be expected, the replies, 
of which there were 25 per cent received, indicated a 
diversity of opinions notwithstanding which, Mr. Foulke 
says, a favorable pattern is evident. 

Every printing executive and accountant who would 
be up-to-date with his balance sheet and who would 
have a better understanding of his accounting problems 
will read these discussions with keen interest. They will 
be reflected in the future balance sheets of every leading 
industry of the country. 









Two Policies Toward Unions 

ee SIGNIFICANT PAGES were published in a recent 
issue of The Typographical Journal. One carried the 

large black headline, “Help.” It was a call-to-arms of 

every member of the I.T.U. to join in the “fight” against 

a large printing firm as “the menace to the I.T.U.” 

The other page carried the headline, “Many Years’ 
Experience With Unions in America’s Largest Printing 
Plant.” The text below was an article written by the 
principal owner of that plant, in which the five “prin- 
ciples” followed by his concern “in working with unions” 
were set forth. Briefly, these principles are: Be honest, 
insist on equally scrupulous observance by the unions; 
be fair but firm in making a deal; recognize the other 
fellow’s problem just as well as one’s own; work with 
the unions, not against them. “Our labor peace has been 
broken by two strikes since 1919 when we signed con- 
tracts with the unions,” wrote the author of the article. 

In January, this year, the third interruption of his 
“labor peace” came after “several weeks of negotiations 
over three points at issue.”” Two thousand employes were 
thrown out of work because of the strike of 750 members 
of a newly organized union; some 1,500 others were af- 
fected. Service to customers obviously was delayed. 

During the same twenty years, the open-shop plant, to 
“fight the menace” of which the union had been called, 
has continued to pay the equivalent of or better than 
union scales, has arranged bonus incentives, and pro- 
motes its trained and skilled men to advanced positions. 
Its labor peace has been broken neither by strike nor 
strife. Workers have enjoyed continuous employment. 

Here we have contrasted two examples of labor policy 
and the conditions which have prevailed under them for 
twenty years—the one an endeavor to operate under 
five high-minded principles by collective bargaining with 
organized labor; the other an endeavor to operate under 
principles, equally as high-minded, by bargaining with 
individuals according to aptitude, skill, and production. 

The employes in one case seem to have experienced 
periods of unrest and a certain impatience sometimes 
present in union atmospheres antagonistic towards em- 
ployers and other shops which do not employ union 
labor. In the other case, the employes have trusted to 
“long-view” awards based on individual merits. 

After all, it requires an employer—management and 
sales force—to dig up the work for the employe, union 
or otherwise. Cordial and satisfactory relations with the 
consuming public must be maintained by the employer 
if he is to have the business necessary to furnish jobs 
to employes. Whatever employes do to hamper or inter- 
fere with the employer’s efforts to give service at rea- 
sonable prices to the consuming public reacts sooner 
or later on the welfare of the employe, both as an em- 
ploye and as a consumer. It would seem the part of 
wisdom, judgment, and economy for all—employer and 
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The Pressroom 





2ress Buying Advice 

I would like some unbiased informa- 
ion about the relative merits of print- 
ng presses and would appreciate what- 

ver information you have to offer. I 
wn and operate a small print shop and 
ny printing equipment consists of 8 by 

2, 10 by 15, and 12 by 18 platen presses, 
land fed. I have had no experience with 
cylinder presses but I do have consider- 
«ble work for which a cylinder or auto- 
ratically fed press could be used to ad- 
vantage. The enclosed folder, printed by 
me on the 12 by 18, represents the type 
of work of which there is considerable 
volume. 

We find it very hard work and a tre- 
mendous effort is required to complete 
long runs of heavy composition, partic- 
ularly where close register of colors is 
required. I have talked with printing 
press salesmen and question certain of 
their statements, particularly some of 
their implied statements. 


Blotter Wins New Customer 

Gentlemen: You win. A blotter idea from a 
recent issue gained me a new customer. Re- 
new my subscription for a year.—John J. An- 
thony, Norwood, Massachusetts. 


New customers come to those who go after 
them, Take advantage of your privileges as 2 
subscriber by using the advertising service 
dfered on the opposite page. 





I would very likely find it to my ad- 
vantage to purchase an automatic platen 
press. One supplier recommends a cyl- 
inder job press for this type of work and 
another states it may be handled easily 
on the latest automatic platen presses. 
It is just possible that I would not go 
far wrong purchasing any modern print- 
ing press. I would like to buy the press 
most suited to my needs and I believe 
that I would be deeply grateful to you 
for any comments or suggestions that 
you may offer. 

Probably the choice of press hinges 
on how great a volume of these half- 
tone forms like the sample you will 
have to print now and in the near fu- 
ture. It is true the work may be done 
on modern automatic cylinder and 
platen presses but it is possible to get 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


greater production on the cylinder 
presses with greater inside chase ca- 
pacity and higher speed. If, in your 
opinion, you have or can get enough 
work, you might well consider trad- 
ing in two of the open platen presses 
on a cylinder job press and an auto- 
matic platen press. Then your equip- 
ment will all be up-to-date and you 
may produce and compete. 

You might arrange to take a course 
on both cylinder and automatic job 
presses in a school of printing. Your 
sample folder shows that you have a 
basic knowledge of presswork. If you 
are pinched for time to remain away 
from your business, you might con- 
sider taking combined day and night 
courses in some good school of print- 
ing. By this method you can absorb 
knowledge from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
daily until you feel qualified to oper- 
ate the automatic cylinder and platen 
presses that you select, after carefully 
looking over the field. You should 
qualify as pressman in a week or ten 
days with the experience you al- 
ready have. You might well consider 
hiring a pressman and devote all of 
your time to other work. 

Use platen-press halftone inks on 
platen presses, and dull inks on dull- 
coated paper and avoid trouble. 


Watch Your Reducers 


The addition of certain extraneous 
materials in noticeable quantity is 
bound to change the color of an ink 
by weakening it. Then, to match a 
given sample of the original, more 
than the normal supply of ink must 
be fed from the fountain. This over- 
supply of a reduced and weakened 
ink is a common cause of mottle. 

Special soft reducing inks of the 
same color are fine and they do not 
weaken the color. This is true of both 
black and colored inks. Kerosene is 
also highly recommended as a re- 
ducer in an emergency for both col- 
ored and black inks, to be used as 
sparingly as possible. 


Spray Dust Complaint 

Practically all printing inks that we 
use are made from linseed oil base. I 
presume this condition also applies to 
the United States. On the delivery end 
of our color presses we have in addition 
to a gas bar a spray machine which 
sprays solution on the top side of the 
delivered sheet which has just been 
printed so that it does not smear the 
under side of the next sheet coming into 
the delivery tray. 

This compound is getting to be a bit 
of a nuisance. The spray gets all over 
the pressroom, settling on all the ma- 
chinery and resulting in slippage to the 
belts. It also gets inside the motors, 
causing trouble on the armatures. We 
have just installed venetian blinds on 
the windows of our pressroom in which 
our color presses are located. They were 
installed only January 15 of this year 
and so far, in the two-months period, 
they are literally covered with a sedi- 
ment from these spray machines. If you 
blow on these venetian blinds, you raise 
such a dust it will cause you to sneeze. 

As I understand it, the compound in 
the spray itself is not harmful to the 
pressmen ... It has a certain fattening 
effect, as starch is one of the component 
parts. We could do away with the sprays 
and perhaps even the gas bars if we 
could only do the drying by means of 
the infra-red electric dryer. We cannot 
use this type of dryer as long as the ink 
contains linseed oil. Are any United 
States printers to your knowledge using, 
on the same type of presses that we 
have, an ink made from some synthetic 
base other than linseed oil? We might 
be able to get our local manufacturers 
of ink interested in that type of ink and 
so lay ourselves open for the introduc- 
tion of the infra-red process. 

We have found that dust from non- 
offset spray gun solutions may be 
kept at the minimum by using as 
much air and as little solution as 
possible and elevating the gun at the 
proper height. Recently housings for 
spray guns which minimize this nui- 
sance have been placed on sale. 

Inks not of linseed oil base but 
containing synthetic materials are in 
use on flat-bed presses. That is the 
ink side of the story. On the heater 
side, gas is preferable to electricity. 
Your best approach to this problem, 























if you decide to discard sprays, is 
to install an infra-red drying unit 
employing air-gas mixture. Either 
standard or synthetic base inks may 
be used. We are sending you names 
of manufacturers who will be pleased 
to send you information in detail. 


Gold Leafing, Hot Dies 

We have an 8 by 12 electric hot plate 
in a 12 by 18 chase. We are anxious to 
utilize this equipment and develop its 
possibilities in our general printing. We 
know nothing about leaf printing; a 
little bit about hot embossing. We use 
Stewart’s embossing board but never 
have tried it hot. Where can we get the 
leaf? Who makes these dies? Is it a spe- 
cialty to a great extent that we see noth- 
ing about it, even the ads, in THE INLAND 
PrInTER? Will you recommend a book 
suitable for us as beginners? 

The hot plate will be valuable in 
hot embossing, smashing, and stamp- 
ing. We are sending you list of sup- 
pliers of gold leaf and also reverse 
stereotype ink. 

Gold leafing is a division of book- 
binding. You may apply leaf on the 
platen press by affixing it on a spe- 
cial size for the purpose supplied by 
inkmakers advertising in Tue INn- 
LAND PRINTER. Avoid fine lines and 
type in the form as you would in 
printing with gold ink and bronzing. 
Forms of new material not worn 
badly will yield best results. When 
ordering size, inform the inkmaker 
about the job, especially sample of 
paper, proof, and name of press. 

Make ready thoroughly for the run 
with size as you would for a bronze 
job. Watch that the size does not dry 
on the press and do not print many 
sheets ahead of the leafing. One or 
more friskets, to be slipped over the 
grippers but not fastened, will be 
needed. After printing ten or twelve 
sheets, a frisket is slipped over the 
grippers and the sheets with leaf laid 
over the size are fed through a sec- 
ond time in register. The impression 
on the frisket fastens the leaf on the 
size. The sheets as leafed are laid 
aside to allow the size to dry when 
the leaf not required may be dusted 
off with fur or cotton, as when bronz- 
ing a job by hand. 

Gold leaf stamping in binderies re- 
quires a regular stamping press, on 
which the leaf is fed from the roll 
and stamped or embossed from a 
plate or die mounted on a hot plate. 
The leading photoengravers can fur- 
nish both these plates and dies. This 
work is likewise done on a special at- 
tachment (roll feed) on platen press. 


Paper Thickness Varies 

We are submitting the enclosed sam- 
ples for analysis. We first put the form 
on our new 12 by 18 automatic platen 
press, which provides ample distribution, 
with the same results as you see on the 
enclosed samples which were printed 
on our 10 by 15 open press. These sam- 
ples show definite lack of makeready, 
we know, but the results were the same 
as with careful makeready on the auto- 
matic platen press, which samples we 
failed to save. We would run for about 
fifty impressions with results as shown 
on the good sheets, then for about the 
same number we would get results like 
those on the poor samples. 

When we came to a section where the 
ink would not adhere, we removed that 
stock and took out a lift down in the 
pile which would print okay. We then 
ran one from each pile alternately and 
would get one good, one bad, and so on. 

The ink was mixed special for the 
job by our inkmaker and we also have 
tried several batches and mixtures. The 
stock was taken from a mill-wrapped 
package. The form is zinc and machine- 
cast type. This job comes up frequently 
and we have experienced trouble on 
previous occasions. We would appreciate 
any suggestions and we would also like 
to know if it is the stock that is causing 
the trouble. 

It is variation in thickness of the 
sheets that is causing the trouble as 
you can prove by calipering with the 
micrometer. There is no perceptible 
variation in the body or metallic 
coating, just a variation in thickness 
of the sheets. Just why we have not 
learned, but this fault is common 
with this sort of paper. You have 
grounds for complaint and the mill 
should compensate you for the trou- 
ble. If necessary, you, of course, can 
use the thinner sheets by reinforc- 
ing the squeeze, more especially on 
the solids but this is not the way to 
do business when you pay 100 per 
cent good money for the paper. Be- 
sides, the customer may object to the 


variation in caliper. 


Gloss Ink Pointers 

The atmospheric conditions during 
printing affect gloss inks’ speed of 
drying and the gloss but rarely af- 
fect the ink after it has dried. Some 
sticking, which results in heating, 
has been traced to improper spray 
solution used to prevent these and 
other troubles. 

While gloss inks contain no mate- 
rial harmful to rollers, they might, 
if tacky, contribute to the running 
down of the roller. Gloss inks are in- 
clined to dry near the ends of the 
roller. Kerosene, sparingly used, is 
a corrective and is not injurious to 
the ink. Gloss ink and overprint var- 


nish should not be allowed to dry on 
roller. Watch this point carefully. 

Gloss inks, as might be expected, 
become heavier with age and the 
gloss generally increases. The ink- 
maker may be consulted as to choice 
of best reducer if ink is too heavy 
or, in an emergency, kerosene may 
be sparingly used. 


Heat Spot-carbonizing 

Will you kindly inform us of the 
source of supply of equipment and inks 
for applying spot carbon by the heated 
process, which includes a wax base or 
surface to keep it from smudging after 
drying? We understand this is a pat- 
ented process. 

We are sending you the name of a 


leader in this field. Situated as you 
are at a great distance from this con- 
cern, it is possible that an arrange- 
ment might be made to permit you 
to use the process. There are other 
concerns that carbonize with heated 
fountains and using wax. You might 
get their names from inkmakers ad- 
vertising in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

You might do some experiment- 
ing yourself in collaboration with 
the inkmaker. Hard wax helps to 
keep down smear or offset because 
of its slickness; lanolin (a soft grease- 
wax from sheep’s wool) keeps an ink 
open so that it will not dry hard. 
Oddly enough, the addition of equal 
parts by weight of lanolin to paraffin 
stops the tendency of paraffin to crys- 
tallize out of printing ink in which 
it has been mixed. Paraffin-lanolin 
melted into the ink in the fountain 
might, with the judgment of the ink- 
maker, produce a good carbonizing 
ink. The troubles in press spot car- 
bonizing arise more often from dry- 
ing of the ink so that it won’t copy 
than from offset or smearing. The 
latter is easily controlled since the 
spray was introduced. 

There is nothing better than lano- 
lin to keep the ink film open. The 
wax from sheep’s wool grease is a 
stiff tallow-like substance used to 
make the best remedy for chapped 
hands—better than glycerin-rose wa- 
ter and honey-almond cream. 

In order to avoid separation of ma- 
terials in carbonizing ink, the metal 
fountain roller may be arranged to 
turn upward instead of downward 
(overshot instead of undershot) or 
an agitator may be used to keep the 
materials stirred up. This equipment 
is valuable on all sorts of work to 
keep an even supply of ink through- 
out a run, and is very important. 
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Spot Carbonizing 

I am going to print a job requiring 
spot carbonizing soon and I have never 
handled anything like this before. Will 
rubber plates be all right for the im- 
pression? I think they should, as they 
would not force the ink into the stock. 
What kind of stock would be best? Can 
regular composition rollers be used? 
Which type of press would give best re- 
sults, cylinder or platen? Would you 
advise the use of spray or burner? I’ve 
read about heating the ink in the foun- 
tain. What set-up is necessary for that? 

On page 71 of THE INLAND PRINTER 
of September, 1940, is a discussion of 
spot carbonizing on the press, an- 
other one of the troublesome make- 
shifts which fails to match the work 
of the carbon paper manufacturer, 
who has better equipment for this 
ourpose. Rubber plates and regular 
rollers are all right for the cold 
process, while stereotypes and syn- 
thetic rollers are needed for the hot. 
The specialists use cylinder presses. 


Spray may be used with proper 
solution. Do not use sheet heater or 
expose the sheets to high heat after 
printing until used as the principal 
trouble is drying the ink so that it 
fails to copy. Sheets may be run into 
a box. 

Today’s specialists prefer smooth 
papers such as tub-sized ledger and 
bond, coated on both sides. The ordi- 
nary engine- or beater-sized papers, 
because of their rosin size, permit 
the carbon ink to filter down into the 
paper more than coated and tub- 
sized papers. The specialists adopted 
special dope in heated fountains with 
a set-up to maintain uniform heat 
while printing. Some have patented 
processes, so suggest that you in- 
quire of your various suppliers as to 
what limitations may exist. The ink- 
makers advertising in THE INLAND 
PRINTER can supply ink and give you 
directions for spot carbonizing. 

















Spraying Directions 

Can you send us a book list and rec- 
ommend a good book or books on press- 
work? We do not necessarily need a be- 
ginner’s book. We are average pressmen 
and want to complete a better under- 
standing of how to get better results. 

We are installing a non-offset spray 
unit. We have a pony cylinder, a cylin- 
der job press, automatic platen, and two 
open platen presses. None of us has had 
experience with sprays. How’s the best 
way to get the maximum benefits from 
them? Where can we get ink or powder 
or whatever it is, with the use of which 
it is said reverse stereotype plates may 
be made from type-printed matter? 

You may obtain list of presswork 
manuals from THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department. 

The spray gun should be elevated 
so that the spray covers the wet ink 
to be protected, whether this is a 
portion or all of the sheet. Always 
use as little fluid as possible. It should 
come out in drops, not a stream. The 
air atomizes the fluid. Much air and 


little fluid yields small particles, less 





Probably made up 
his mind to be 
= Spa lately. 


air and more fluid, larger particles. 
There are adjustments for supply of 
both. There is also an adjustment for 
the form of the spray, either circular 
or fan-shaped. 

The size of the particles is gov- 
erned by the nature of the work and 
the kind of paper used. Small par- 
ticles are used on the smooth-surface 
papers. The particles should reach 
the sheet dry. A test is to spray the 
fluid on the back of the hand held 
over the sheet as delivered. If the 
particles feel damp, more air or less 
mix or both may be needed, or the 
gun should be elevated, or a wider 
spray used. 

The adjustments of air and fluid 
for size of particle are limited to the 
solution used. Heavier solutions are 
used for cardboard, Cellophane, cel- 
luloid, glassine, gloss inks, metallic 
inks and overprint varnishes. Lighter 
solutions are used for coated paper 
and smoother stock for job printing. 

As a new user of the spray, please 
note that in many shops a tendency 
to rely on the spray to protect the 
work from the results of hurried, 
slighted makeready and use of ex- 
cessive ink has been noticed to the 
detriment of the shop’s reputation 
for quality printing. 

The spray definitely helps drying 
through the deposit of particles be- 
tween the sheets, permitting air to 
reach the ink. 

The makers of duo-tone inks ad- 
vise against the use of the spray but 








At last I got the money 
for that “two-bit” job we 
did two yeays ago. 1 
told you fellows the 
man was honest. 








I never worried 
about the pay: I 
only wondered if 
he liked the Job. 








Touhy J, Noy 























“In the Days That Wuz”’—Reward of Patience 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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some printers have used the spray on 
these inks without offset or stain 
with twice the quantity of air rec- 
ommended and carrying the gun six 
inches higher than normal. On some 
duo-tone inks the spray slightly re- 
duces the density of the deep tones. 
Caution the pressman about to ad- 
venture with spraying these inks to 
be sure adjustments are correct. 

A common mistake is the belief 
that a large deposit is needed to pre- 
vent offset. This causes trouble with 
sticking owing to the tendency for 
wet particles to be deposited on the 
sheet because the density of the at- 
omized particles is too great to per- 
mit the air jet to dry each particle 
to a degree sufficient to neutralize 
its adhesive properties. The particles 
should without stickiness adhere to 
the sheet, as this gives a more satis- 
factory spread, economizing in the 
quantity of fluid used and minimiz- 
ing deposit on machines and motors. 
With a microscope it may be seen 
that the spray solution forms into 
minute globules 1 to 1144 thousandths 
of an inch in diameter when depos- 
ited dry on the sheet. Wet particles 
are not globular but somewhat flat- 
tened out. 


Fake Multicolor 


What is the stunt for getting multi- 
color effect from a single halftone? 

Generally the halftone is printed in 
halftone black ink and an impression 
pulled on the drawsheet. Part to go 
in, say, yellow, is overlaid with thin 
card. The halftone is replaced by a 
discarded cut, turned face down. The 
bottom of the wood base is covered 
with medium sandpaper, to be made 
type high, when it serves as a tint 
block. After the yellow run, the card- 
board overlay is moved for the red 
and so on for each color. Transpar- 
ent halftone colored inks are used. 
There is a special process which 
gives much better results at less cost 
than regular color plates. 


Reverse Stereo Plates 

How can we make reverse stereotype 
plates on our caster, or where can we 
get directions? Do we need a mat roller 
or can we make our mats on a job 
press? Where is the best place to get a 
book on the art of stereo casting? 

We recommend “Manual of Stere- 
otyping” by Goggin, for sale by THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 
Do not advise use of job press for 
mat making. Enclosed is a list of sup- 
pliers of outfits for reverse stereos. 


“KA P Do-Nut Cutter” 


Back in the hand-set days, printers 
had to make up their own ideas for 
printing circles. These were made 
by bending brass rule into circular 
shape, then setting type into them 
and molding a gutta percha block 
around the circled rule. Large circles 
for posters were carved from blocks 
of wood and printed separately from 
the type. 

This all led to more demand by 
advertisers to print type in circles, 
which the printer had a hard time 
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All this led William C. Dornbrock, 
of Detroit, who is a stereotyper at 
The Detroit News, to invent the cir- 
cle-cutting machine which his fel- 
low-workers dubbed the “A P Do- 
Nut Cutter.” The machine was built 
by Fred Miers, a machinist for the 
Detroit News, from the specifications 
drawn by Mr. Dornbrock. 

Powered by a small electric motor 
this machine cuts perfect circles fron 
blank stereo plates clamped on a re- 
volving face plate. Outside and in- 
side dimensions are cut at the same 






Cutting tools are adjusted from the scale and face plate is raised by thumbscrew at right 


supplying. Therefore, typefounders 
began molding various sized circles 
from brass and type metal. While 
these printed well, they were rather 
expensive and print shops could not 
carry 2 large variety. 

Because of the speed demanded in 
newspaper work, circles of various 
sizes and faces were needed in a 
hurry. So the newspapers adopted 
two methods; one of drawing and 
photographing and making zinc etch- 
ings; the other was by the use of 
routing machines. Where routing ma- 
chines are used, circles are usually 
inscribed on a blank piece of stereo 
metal (eleven points thick), then 
routed out and finished with a half- 
round file. These zinc-etched and 
routed circles are laid on high and 
low base respectively, with the type 
inserted. While these prove to be ef- 
ficient methods, the time involved is 
still an element to contend with. 


time, making it possible to cut sev- 
eral duplicates by simply inserting 
another blank stereo plate. Circles 
from half-inch to ten-inch diameters 
may be cut from blanks. Double and 
triple circles can be cut on this ma- 
chine as well as circles cut from ben- 
day plates. 


* * 
Cercla-bound Book 


By giving the proof not critical 
enough attention, an error occurred 
in copy sent to the printer on the 
Sherwin-Williams “Paint and Color 
Style Guide,” a feature published in 
the April issue. Rather than being 
plastic bound, the book is Cercla 
bound and is constructed of flat steel 
rings with the ends clamped together 
securely with patented clasp which 
holds the sheets rigid, yet the book 
opens flat, making it easy to read 
and convenient for dealer display. 
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Specimen Reuiew. 





Cain & OLIver, of Cleveland, Ohio—The 

ytters you did for Wellman Engineering 

‘ mpany, each printed in three colors, are 
in all respects among the very best we’ve 

er seen. Design is modern and by use 

{ striking illustrations and reverse color 

nels the effect is invariably impressive. 
P:esswork is excellent, the effect height- 
ened by a high-gloss finish after printing. 
Congratulations. 

SupDEN SERVICE Press, of Winter Park, 
Florida—The several items for the Corona 
dealer have considerable punch. Appear- 
ance would be better without sacrifice of 
advertising features if types were not of 
such extremes in tone, and if the blotter, 
“Typewriter on the Blink,” were not so 
crowded. Crowding with pronounced va- 
riations in design of types creates a de- 
gree of complexity which, as intimated, 
however, is more an esthetic than practi- 
cal consideration. 

Cuartes C. Repp, Arlington, Virginia— 
To depart from the beaten path in print- 
ing is to project the product more in the 
limelight, though the contrary would be 
true in locating a shop. Your New Year 


greeting card in red and green on real 
wood veneer will provoke interest where 
the same design on paper would not. We 
regret more stylish type was not used. 
With so many faces of late vintage, use of 
most of the old timers labels a job out of 
date. All type agencies have in recent 
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Pocket-size York house gazines are 
above and at extreme right. Each is 41/4 by 612 
inches. This one is in green and black on gray 





BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 


years brought out publicity types distin- 
guished and glamorous as were none in 
the old days. Use them. 

ArcuiE J. Littie, Incorporated, Seattle, 
Washington, shines brilliantly in the typo- 
graphical firmament—the West Coast— 
where “stars” are in thick clusters. Two 
church programs—larger than common 
and on heavy plate-finished stock—re- 
ceived recently, are all anyone could ask 
in any respect. Composition, spacing, and 
grouping is expert, layout being dignified 
and in the finest religious traditions with 
Caslon Old Style and the beautiful Mono 
Goudy Text supplying the final note of 
distinction and suitability. 

TIMKEN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Can- 
ton, Ohio—The blotter for Printing Edu- 
cation Week is striking in design and col- 
orful, maybe too colorful. It would be im- 
proved, we think, if the lines of type at 
either side of the round cut of Franklin 
were in the deep brown rather than in 
orange. The type in orange is not easy to 
read:on the buff stock. The school calen- 
dar, featured by linoleum cuts in colors, 
each appropriate to the month, is a highly 
commendable item. Of course the art is 
not that of Maxfield Parrish or the Ley- 
endeckers but good student work. 

THE Kynocu Press, of London, England 
—Your diary and note book is one of the 
greatest industrial testimonials of English 
spirit to reach this office, possibly Amer- 


s 
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E. Virgil Abrams supervised designing of this 
cover of Provence-Jarrard house-organ. It is red 
and black on white and is 512 by 81 inches 


ica. It is well printed and attractively de- 
signed, and if you had not mentioned 
the fact no one could realize how near 
the paper on which it is printed ex- 
ploded. Of neat size, 5 by 6% inches, 
with gray cover printed in red-brown 
and pink, finished off with green plas- 
tic-style binding, it makes a good ap- 
pearance. Original wood-cut illustra- 
tions by Robert Gibbings place the book 
in the class of a keepsake rather than 
commercial volumes. 

Guy Hart, of Kalamazoo, Michigan— 
“The Story of Silent Night” is well done 
in most respects, really quite attractive. 
Your cover illustration and the two lines 
of type following are a trifle too low. 
Balance is not so good as if they were 
raised a pica. Lines are too close, espe- 
cially with so much white space sur- 
rounding. The heading starting off the 
text on page 3 inside is rather weak in 
relation to body type. Most pleasing fea- 
ture is typography of brief copy on flap 
folding in from back cover, the deckled 
edge along side of flap adding the note 
of quality the deckle seems invariably 
to add to any piece of printing. 

THE JOPLIN PRINTING Company, Joplin, 
Missouri—That is a very attractive four- 
leaf calendar you did for Cottey College. 
The leaves, each carrying calendars of 
three months, are tied at the top with 
a yellow cord and increase progressively 


Stock chosen for this cover of York magazine 
is medium green. A blue tint is overprinted 
with purple ornaments. The display is in black 
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in height by one-fourth inch, all four 
deckled bottom margins showing and 
creating a fine effect. On the heavy 
leaves attractive four-color-process il- 
lustrations on coated stock are tipred 
in so nice margins appear around top 
and sides. Name and address follow, 
then the three-calendar panels which 
with figures and rules are printed in 
black over solid yellow panels. Great 
work! The college should be pleased. 

GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION, 
of New York City—The French-fold 
invitation to the Production Clinic is 
one of the few really original covers 
we've seen in a year, a broad state- 
ment. Indeed, we have never seen a 
miniature layout done on tracing tissue 
tipped onto a cover page and the result 
actually worked out in print inside a 
booklet or folder. This idea could be 
profitably adopted by other groups in 
the printing and advertising world. 
The miniature layout is six by four 
inches printed on tissue seven by ten 
inches, page size being nine by twelve 
inches. All instructions needed by the 
compositor are on the margins of the 
penciled layout. 

THE WInpsor Press, Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts—Layout and display of 
your stationery forms are excellent, 
presswork and paper are good. However, 
we consider the lettering of the name not 
at all in keeping, imitating a certain few 
abortive types which enjoyed brief use 
by a few about ten years ago, the “O” 
having the tiniest counter imaginable, the 
“P” none at all. If we’d see these pieces 
with the name in Monotype’s new Futura 
Ultrabold, for example, we’d say “Praise 
be.” There is nothing freakish in really 
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The Mid-West Printing Company's “Publication Para- 
graphs” has marginal reverse in blue, center tint in a 
brown over white, and black display. Size, 51/4 by 734 


modern work, much that is weird in 
what was called modern a decade ago, 
of which little is now seen. 

THE ATLANTA CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CraFTSMEN, of Atlanta, Georgia—Your 
plastic bound 814- by 11-inch program 
for the Christmas party is colorful. The 
blending of the seven pages of double 
deckle colors to the ink used for print- 
ing text and decorations represents an 


’m Broadcasting.... 


For an opportunity 
to come back ! ! ! 


Confined in the State Prison at Folsom 
Serving seven and one-half years for 
Forgery, | am now eligible for release 
on Parole - - - PROVIDING I GET A 
JOB SATISFACTORY TO THE PAROLE 
OFFICER. WILL YOU HELP ME? 


My Qualifications are. . . 


P Thirty-one years 


old, married, temp- 


erate, active, energetic. Want to for- 


get past, look to 


future. 


P Compositor, twelve years experience. 
> Experienced on Ludlow and Elrod. 


P Practical Layout 


Man - Experienced 


in Advertising and Commercial Art. 
P If interested please write to 





CHARLES E. O'CONNOR’ -- 


BOX 21336 


FOLSOM PRISON -- REPRESA, CALIFORNIA 





Above is the inside of a double post card. It is 


in black and red, color being used on display, type ornaments, and rules 


ideal handling, the paper color ranging 
from white to dark blue and supple- 
mented by orange, purple, and green. 
We approve the silver decoration and 
magenta ink on the lavender stock; 
the red and gold on the green; the 
tan and brown on the cream paper, 
and again the silver and dark blue on 
the blue stock. The Artcraft bold type 
of headings and Pabst of text harmon- 
ize perfectly with the heavy antique 
paper. It’s a neat job! 

Ear Scumivt, Cincinnati, Ohio—You 
are on the right track, the specimen: 
of your work, and therefore of you 
employer, Schulte & Cappel—are tops 
You have the technique of achievin; 
forceful, colorful effects in the simples 
of layouts, simplicity being the foun- 
dation principle of good design. By 
simplicity it is not intended to mea 
what is plain but that which is no 
involved and complex. Use of up-to- 
date, effective display types is a com 
pliment, also indicates you folks ap 
preciate the fact that one can’t produce 
modern-day printing with old museun: 
types. We cannot make a constructive 
criticism, and that applies to colors, 
stocks, and presswork as well as to 
typography. Your specimens are dis- 
tinguished by their excellence. 

Haac, THE Printer, of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin—Robust, but not too much so, your 
“Merry Christmas” and “Style” blotters 
stand out from the crowd. Possibly the 
brown second color of the latter is too 
strong, particularly because where type 
in black overprints the brown the type 
is weakened and there is a bit of con- 
fusion. There should be a definite con- 
trast in tone value between type and 





512 by 7 inches, and is This age-old chestnut is red over white, from a 4 by’5 cover by Hervert 


Kaufman, advertising manager of The General Printing Ink Corpora'ion 
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background, especially when type is 
small. It stands out only by the con- 
trast of background. As paper ap- 
proaches black in tone, printing in 
black becomes less visibie. Due to 
(1) informal layout and (2) robust 
(again!) types, your letterhead also 
has punch. Spacing between words 
o: the name is, however, too wide. 

Kurt H. Votk, Incorporated, New 
York City—Mental pictures of the 
1sth century are revived by your 
p.cket of loose-leaf specimen sheets 
showing Jim Crow, Barnum, Play- 
b:'l, Thorne, Maltese, Lattice, Laurel, 
aid other old type faces. While space 
p:ohibits review of each specimen, 
we must say that the presentation of 
Thorne Shaded (a third dimensional 
type face) shown in combination with 
G:ayda, and the modern easy-flow- 
ing round corners, prove that these 
oli faces in a modern setting may 
be beautiful and effective. No one 
knows to what extent the “old tim- 
ers” will be used but with fifteen 
di‘ferent faces in various sizes it 
would appear you are well equipped 
to service clients wishing to give ad- 
vertising the change of pace such 
types permit, and handle so perfectly. 

NATURE IN ALL ITS BEAUTY has enabled 
the artist, photographer, and printer to 
present a publication of distinction in 
The Examiner Annual for 1940. Wholly 
produced and published at Launceston, 
Tasmania, by the proprietors, Messrs. W. 
R. Rolph & Sons, The Examiner Annual 
is full of scenes of beauty from every cor- 














White enamel is used for this 71/2- by 1012-inch cover of a burial service 
organization. The colors selected are blue and a pastel shade of orange 


Bimonthly issue 154 of the J. W. Clement house-organ is 
812 by 11 inches, white stock printed olive and black 


ner of the island state. An attractive and 
original cover in natural colors is strik- 
ingly beautiful in its simvlicity of design 
and charm of subject. There is another 
fully illustrated article by Stewart Gill, 
on this occasion dealing with the ro- 
mantic development of the sheep in- 
dustry in Tasmania. The whole publi- 





cation refiects the peaceful attraction 
of a picturesque island and is a wor- 
thy successor to previous issues. 

THE Comet Press, New York City— 
Margins play a big part in any fine 
book and upon this feature of your 
Christmas gift book, “A Dissertation 
Upon Roast Pig,” we see eye to eye. 
The page size is 54% by 8% inches, 
type is eleven-point Baskerville set 
nineteen picas wide. This leaves one 
inch at top of page, 1%4 inches on 
outside and 134 inches at bottom; a 
nice field to display the pattern of 
type. The full-page illustrations all 
in monotone line and printed with a 
magenta ink make the pictorial part 
of the book decidedly unusual and 
interesting. Binding in tan buckram, 
with title printed in brown ink on 
cream stock and then tipped onto the 
cover, makes a fine impression. We 
like the idea of printing and binding 
the book in French-fold style. Com- 
position and presswork are nicely 
handled throughout. 

BercuHorr, Detroit, Michigan—Your 
easel style desk calendar is attrac- 
tive and practical, well planned and 
printed. The easel proper is of dou- 
ble-thick dull black cover stock five 
inches square; calendar leaves of white 
bristol are 4% inches square. Underlying 
printing of each month’s calendar panel 
there is pale green with a lower case 
“b” in reverse. Type is medium weight 
flat-serif variety, eighteen-point caps for 
month, six-point caps for days and eight- 
een-point figures. Three-point red rules 





Cover of quarterly publication of National Graphic Arts Association has 
the central design and cross-rules in orange, and the display in black 
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Cover of London School of Printing magazine features a portrait 
of Eric Gill, designer of Gill Sans. The colors are red and black 
on heavy news-print. It is 51% by 81! inches. Latest report from 
Ellis Thirkettle, principal, indicates that there are more than 
a thousand students in attendance, despite raids and blackouts 
and employers reluctant to release apprentices for day classes 


Plaid roots 


FALL ISSUE 


BECAUSE ITALY was the seat of the Renaissance, 
printing in roman types became general there earlier 
than in any other European country. The best ro- 

ba} man types are to be found in Italian books printed 
M4} before the year 1500. For it was in this period that 
printing and book decoration attained a perfection 

it has not since reached. The genius of the greatest 
designers of the time was expressed with vigor in 
the woodcut; while every type-founder, being still 
under the influence of a fine, traditional style in 
iting, cut type to h. ize with the illus- 

trations. This issue of PLAID PROOFS is set in Ben- 
edictine type in a style influenced by the work of 
the early Italian printers between 1485-1500. The 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company has modeled its 
Benedictine type after a face used by Plato de Ben- 
edictus working in Bologna around the year 1485. 





at both top and bottom of name of 
days add a nice touch of color. 
A feature is the bright white and 
red ink on the black cover paper 
used for easel. On the reverse 
side of each calendar sheet some 
well known maxim, set in twen- 
ty-four-point Shadow, is printed 
over the pale green impression 
from a tint block. 

Syp NEtson, Chicago—Best fea- 
tures of your greeting folder are 
the picture of St. Nick you cut 
from Ti-Pi material on the front 
and the clever greeting on page 3, 
the first letter of each line being 
red. Your name is disclosed when 
the red letters are read from top 
to bottom. However, it seems that 
there should be additional space 
between the third and fourth lines 
as there would be between your 
given name and surname if in a 
regular line reading left to right. 
The front is complex—too many 
definitely individual elements at- 
tract the eye and one’s attention is 
scattered. As the colors, green and 
red, and the cut provide adequate 
seasonal atmosphere, both of the 
holly ornaments should have been 
omitted. Cover these, consider the 
page, and we’re sure you'll see 
the improvement potential. 

H. A. Vites, Sydney, Australia 
—Your specimen book indicates 
you are abreast of the times with 
up-to-date equipment. We appre- 
ciate the reason for showing spec- 
imens in the forty-two-pica lines, 
because it continuously empha- 
sizes that you have wide-measure 
linotypes. However, we feel the 
pages would be more interesting 
if those faces up to and including 
twelve-point were set fifteen picas 
wide; the sizes fourteen to thirty- 
point twenty-four or twenty-five 
picas; and starting with thirty- 
point set the full forty-two-pica 
measure. Place the two narrower 
columns with only white space 
between them over the longer 
forty-two-pica measure of larger 
faces. This would break the mo- 
notony of page after page of long 
lines, many of them in small type. 


We also note the great abundance 
of borders and ornaments avail- 
able to your trade. Keep up the 
good work. 

ARBUCKLE, WADDELL, LIMITED, 0 
Melbourne, Australia—Your out 
of-the-ordinary program “come 
well recommended” because o 
the trick fold. The 612- by 5-inc’ 
program is made up of four 
sheets of white plate-finish lai: 
stock and printed in turquois 
blue and gold. The first top she« 
is two inches wide and carric 
the cover page copy; next thre» 
succeeding sheets each extend 1), 
inches beyond the one above i 
On the margins of each extende:{ 
sheet the heading for one part 
of the program is displayed. . 
printed ten-point rule along th» 
right-hand edge of each top she« 
is bled at top and bottom, a 
emblem in gold appearing at th: 
top of each extension. A bolde: 
type than Liberty Cursive for th. 
headings would be more in har- 
mony with your ten-point ble: 
rule at edge of sheet, and add de 
sirable strength. 

RicHarpD E.Ing, Red Lion, Penn- 
sylvania—In general, the layout of 
the New Year blotter is interest- 
ing and effective. One gets the 
impression of too many parts, of 
its being “spotty” and, with so 
much more weight below center 
of balance than above, of being 
bottom heavy. Now to correct— 
to a large extent for effecting 
better distribution of white space 
—raise the signature line twelve 
points, which, of course, raises 
all above it. Add three-point leads 
between the lines of text which 
means the two lines of the head 
will be twenty-one points higher. 
It remains only to raise “Merry 
Christmas” along a diagonal line 
over the candle a corresponding 
amount so it will read into the 
upper display line, “and best 
wishes,” and you'll find it is not 
only heavier at the top, so bet- 
ter balanced, but there will be 
a better distribution of your white 
space. Do you agree with me? 


fan a dollar's worth to turn a profit. There are ways to get 
the most profitable results from any ameunt of money you have to invest 
in reaching an important objective. No matter what the size of your 


budget may be you will find that we have an intelligent understanding 
of the potential return power of every dollar. 
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Starting with the blank walls of an empty room, we visually senteped « 
complete kitchen by turning the pages of a book. We'd like to show y 
1 you what results can be obtained by dramatic selling of of ite kind. 


the and tell 
BLAKELY PRINTING COMP 


418 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The opening piece of a Blakely Printing Company direct-mail campaign is this cord 


Cover of “Plaid Proofs,” organ of printing department, Carnegie 
81 by 51/2 inches, medium green stock, illustrations printed in purple, type in bl«ck 


Institute of Technology. It is 6 by 9, blue and black on white 
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KUTZTOWN PUBLISHING Company, Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania—Your promotional 
book designed by Howard N. King is 
excellent. The robin’s egg blue cover 
printed with brown and orange ink is 
unusual and blends nicely with the 
brown plastic binding. Bernhard Cur- 
sive and Bernhard Modern caps are a 
wonderful combination for heads over 
text matter set in Egmont. Each left- 
hand page carries a large halftone pic- 
ture placed obliquely on the page, illus- 
tration being edged at top and bottom 
th vignetted screen in magenta ink. 
tterspacing of heads and liberal space 
between the lines of text show careful 
hendling. On most of the text pages an 
ar’ow or other device is printed in ma- 
genta color to direct the reader to the 
next page, a smart idea. However, we 
question the merit of the large circle 
in color on some of the pages. By itself 
a circle is static, leading the eye around 
but guiding it nowhere; here it seems 
not in harmony with what the arrows 
accomplish. 

A. Irvine, the Waikato Times, Hamil- 
ton, New Zealand, has taken the edi- 
torial “Dunkirk,” of the June 1, 1940, 
issue of The New York Times, and pro- 
duced a striking fifteen- by twenty- 
inch broadside. An illustration of hand 
and forearm holding flaming torch with 
wreath surrounding, all in gray except 
flames which are red, is near top-left 
corner. To the right, in two-inch bold 
condensed block lettering, the one word 
“Dunkirk” is printed first in red, then, 
with guides changed a bit, in black. 
The red left visible at left of each letter 
suggests the third dimension. Text in 
an eighteen-point sans-serif upper- and 
lower-case is set in lines five inches 
long, the group being near left-hand 
side of the sheet and extending from 
heading and cut to near bottom, credit 
to New York Times being in the lower 
right-hand corner of large area of white 
at right of text. The editorial is read- 
able, thanks in part to wide line spacing. 
Big type and much white space create 
an effect which is forceful, yet inviting 
on a subject of universal interest. 

A SERIES OF MOVIE sTaRs illustrates 
the 1941 calendar of the C. F. Pease 
Company, of Chicago, an unusual fea- 
ture employed by Robert Bentley, ad- 
vertising manager, to glamorize indus- 
trial illustration. It was prepared by 
Raymond Heer Advertising Agency, and 
the layout, with simple power and re- 
straint, is subtle and noteworthy. Each 
16 by 2014-inch page is dominated by 
a 16 by 1114-inch photograph of a mo- 
tion picture actress. In lithographing 
these large halftones, the Lincoln Litho- 
graphing Company, also of Chicago, has 
proved how well the subjects were 
adapted to offset. The light and middle 
tones sing out against the deep, rich 
black—and the modest images of the 
advertised products, blue-printing ma- 
chinery, are adequately clear and sharp 
in detail. The lower sections are litho- 
graphed in four interesting color com- 
binations, the calendar letters and also 
numerals in white and color on a black 
field are contrasted against the bright 
color tone of the background. 
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E'S" of every 10 orders passing through our plant bear the 
RUSH sticker. This means that production has been 
stepped up to handle such RUSH work with maximum speed 
and greatest efficiency. This does not mean, however, that 
quality is sacrificed in any case. Never is a RUSH job handled 
in a slipshod manner, but rather it receives the same close 
attention as if running at normal pace. WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE PRESS is equipped for all RUSH demands. 
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= WASHINGTON COLLEGE PRE 


All three of these blotters are 9 by 4 inches and are on white finished stock. That of Frye & Smith 
is yellow and black. The one of Clen-Mathers Press Limited is in red and gray, while the reverse 
plate on the Washington College Press is black, the initial and color backgrounds in bright orange 
































e SMITH TYPESETTING COMPANY 


161 WEST HARRISON STREET *CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Above is something quite different in envelope advertising. The original is monarch size. Colors 
chosen are blue for parallel rules and encircled initials, and brown for company name and address 
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Leavinc articles and conjunctions, 
Jones and Smith, out of consideration, 
“Dictators” is one of the words now 
seen most in print. So far as printers 
are concerned, it has remained for The 
DuBois Press, of Rochester, New York, 
to turn the name and the ideology 
represented to effective account in its 
own advertising, and is it effective! The 
medium is a folder under 8% by 11 
inches in size. Bleeding off at top and at 
sides, and occupying somewhat more 
than the upper half, there’s a halftone 
illustrating “der Fuehrer” standing in 
an automobile saluting a row of storm 
troopers. White paper below is over- 
printed in a pale yellow. From Hitler's 
right arm a curved arrow in red leads 
to a slate printed at an angle in black 
near the top and right side of the yellow 
section, border and lettering of slate be- 
ing white (stock). Lettering is “A Les- 
son from the Dictators.” On page 2 there 
are outlined halftones of Hitler, above 
and to the right, and Mussolini, below 
and to the left, with irregular news- 
paper clippings in green as backgrounds. 
A red line leads off from the breast of 
each dictator, these converging at the 
center of the heading “Advertising by 
Dictators” at top of page 3. Text fol- 
lowing is: “We’re against dictators . 
we're against Fascism in any form .. . 
we're against the persecution of minori- 
ties, the horrors of the concentration 
camps, the regimentation of people and 
thought, the suppression of the free 
press, the reversion to medieval cruelty. 
We strongly denounce every thought, 
gesture, action, and move of the dicta- 
tors ... we’re violently opposed to any- 
thing undemocratic ... YET ... out 
of this horrible confusion of the dictator 
nations we have one lesson to learn... 
Over the years, by the constant repeti- 
tion of their propaganda through every 
available outlet—newspapers, magazines, 
posters, pamphlets, whispered and even 
shouted—the dictators have constantly 
held the attention of their people. REP- 
ETITION, one of the basic principles 
of advertising, can be applied to a con- 
structive sales effort. Why not take a 
lesson from the dictators and plan some 
effective printed advertising right now?” 
Seems to the editor of this department 
the DuBois folks have hit upon an idea 
assuring attention with a slant that 
should compel deep interest in adver- 
tising, sell printing, if anything could. 

Two caTaLocs from the University of 
California Press are everything that 
lovers of fine books would expect from 
that institution. One of them, “Five 
Hundred Years of the Printed Book,” 
lists a chronological march of printed 
work from a leaf of the Gutenberg 
Bible to Frederic W. Goudy’s “Typo- 
logia.” This catalog is presented with 
the type face designed by Mr. Goudy 
for exclusive use of the university. 
Goudy Text is used for headings. Type 
measure is twenty-three picas wide. An 
interesting and practical handling of the 
exhibit numerals, which are sixteen- 
point and placed at the left opposite the 
beginning of each exhibit, is a feature 
of the compilation. Liberal space be- 
tween the exhibits keeps the pages of 
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type from becoming monotonous. His- 
torical data and description of each 
exhibit are in twelve-point, starting 
with the master printer’s name in capi- 
tals and small capitals. Comments by 
the catalog’s editor immediately follow 
in nine-point each of the descriptions. 
No paragraph indentations are used in 
the book. Size: 64% by 914. Cover is tan 
deckle-edge, French-fold style, print- 
ing in brown and red; brown being con- 
fined to the decorative elements and a 


PRINTER IN ICELAND 
SENDS BLOTTER IDEA 


The last time you mailed a letter without 
enclosing some advertising material you 
threw away a penny. We are giving it 
hack to you! Here is the story 


Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full ounce 
of local mail for two cents, or a full 
ounce of non-local mail for three cents. 
When you send out an envelope weigh- 
ing less than a full ounce you waste 
a penny or more. If you mail only 1,000 
letters a year this waste amounts to 
$10.00; 2,000, $20.00, 3,000, $30.00, 
and so on. 


The next time you mail a Jetter, an m 
voice, or a statement, enclose some ad- 


fEN 
-A@\ nid ' . 
, \ vertisnig material—a folder or a blotter 
\ X\ Oe" It will cost no more in postage and you 
# \ will be getting double value for your 
“\ 7 


two cents—free delivery of your advert- 
ising, and more business because you 
advertise. 


The GRAPHIC Rese, 


309 West Jackson Boulevarb, 


Chicago, Illinois Telephone: Greenleaf 3417. 


Here is fresh, different handling of copy for 
the blotter typographical contest. This is the 
work of printer subscriber Gardar Sigurdsson, 
who lives in war-headlined Reyjavik, Iceland 


red for the title, set in Goudy Text. The 
second catalog, “Five Hundred Years of 
Fine Printing,” measures 54% by 81% 
inches, gray cover stock printed with 
two shades of blue, the lighter of which 
carries decorations. The feature of this 
book is a beautiful title page in black 
and blue. A small illustration, showing 
an early press and workman, in general 
is an inverted-pyramid shape which fits 
into the design perfectly. Text of this 
catalog is set twenty-two picas wide, 
running heads in small capitals under 
which is one three-quarter-point rule. 
Case numerals in this volume are cen- 
tered in eight-point capitals. Comments 
of the editor in eleven-point italic in- 
troduce each case of exhibits; following 


this are the names of the producers in 
eleven-point capitals and small capitals 
and the historical information in nine- 
point, indented one pica. Unfortunately 
the copy for this volume is written in 
very short paragraphs, many times only 
two words. This short, choppy style of 
copy keeps this catalog from presenting 
as orderly an appearance as the “Five 
Hundred Years of the Printed book.” 
The printing industry of the whole world 
should thank this university for its in- 
terest in preserving past traditions and 
stimulating thought for the future. 

HerBerT CicarD, Lansing, Michigan— 
You are justified in feeling proud of the 
annual football program done by stu- 
dents in the printing department which 
you instruct at Central High School. 
It is well done. The cover is particularly 
interesting, what with a dozen or more 
suitable stock cuts, such as are ordin- 
arily used but are individually arranged 
over the 714- by 10-inch page, three 
printed in red—used also for one line 
of type in the title panel in the upper 
left-hand corner—the rest in black on 
yellow-orange stock. Commercial print- 
ers who read this might find an occa- 
sion to use this idea. While typography 
of inside pages is only ordinary, it is not 
bad. The two-line initials are short in 
height. One important rule for use of a 
roman cap initial is that its top should 
align with top of first line alongside— 
the rest of the word, or more, being in 
small caps—while the base of the letter 
should be in line with the bottom of 
the letters of the last line alongside, in 
this instance the second. We notice that 
space between running heads and page 
heads is less than that between the 
latter and text following, the reverse of 
what should be the case. Relationship is 
or should be indicated by proximity. 
We also notice that in several instances 
the largest line of an advertisement is 
underscored. Why add this emphasis 
to the line already largest in a display? 
Cover the rule beneath “Sara’s Grill” 
and you'll see the point, agree that this 
is a good suggestion. Why on wall card 
“Printing” didn’t you use larger type 
for heading to avoid such wide letter- 
spacing, something a bold-face does not 
stand as well as most light-face types? 
There’s a reason—it is that bold letters 
standing isolated, as it were, are more 
“spotty” than light-face type similarly 
spaced. Neatest of the composition is the 
ecard “Benjamin Franklin.” We regret, 
therefore, the boy or girl who cut the 
rubber or linoleum plates for printing 
the portrait in several colors didn’t do 
a more workmanlike job technically, 
particularly to secure a better likeness 
of our patron saint. Less important is 
the error of setting the sub-head beneath 
the cut, “Printer—Philosopher—States- 
man,” in a size of Caslon Old Style so 
little larger than the text following. In- 
deed, the line would have better em- 
phasis, seem more like display, if there 
were less space between words, and it 
were, because of that, shorter, giving 
more contrast than it has with the line 
so near the length of the lines of text 
following. Contrast is the basis of em- 
phasis and difference in length of lines 
is what makes the contrast. 
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Y bie last time you mailed a letter without enclosing some 
a 


dvertising marerial you threw away a penny. We are giving 


it back tm you! ge Here is the story: Uncle Sam agrees to carry 
a full ounce of local mail for two cents, or a full ounce of non- 
local mail for three cents. When you send out an envelope 
weighing less than a full ounce you weve a penny of more. If 


you mail only iooo letters a year this waste amounts to $10; 
2000, $20; 3000, $30 and so on. 2@ The next time you mail a 
letter, an mvoice, or a statement, enclose some advertising 
«a folder or a blotter. It will cost no more in postage 
and you will be getting double vatue for your two cents... free 
delivery of your advertising, more business because you advertise. 


THE GRAPHIC PRESS 


09 West Jackson Boulevard .-. Greenleaf 3417 .- 


material .. 


The last time you mailed a’ letter without enclosing 
"some advertising material you threw away a pevay. 
© giving it back te you! ‘Here is the story: 
nile Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of local mail lor 
ents, oF a fall ounce of non-local mail for three cont, 
os You send out am envelope weighing less thon a 
unce yeu waste a penny or more. It you mail only 


“1,000 letters o year, this waste amounts to $10.00: 2.000. 
$20.00:"3.000, $36.00: and s0 ea. 

The next time you mail @ letier. an invoice, or a siate- 
ment, enclose some advertising material—a folder or « 
blotter, It will cost no more in postage and you will be 
getting double value for your two cents—tree delivery of 
your advertising. and more business because you advertise. 


business because you advertise. 


THE GRAPHIC PRESS 7elepagre 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHIC 


a full ounce you waste a pen! 

THE NEXT TIME you mail a lette! 
close some advertising materia we: 
cost no more in postage and 


HERE’S YOUR PENN' 





3000 LETTERS A YEAR. . 
THIS WASTE AMOUNTS TO 








AND 


HERE'S YOUR PENNY BACK! 


The last time you mailed a letter without enclosing some advertising 
material you threw away a penny. We are giving it back to you! 
Here is the story: Unele Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of 

local mail for two cents, or a full ounce of non-local mail 

for three cents. When you send out an envelope weigh- 


3,000, $30.00 . . . 


ing less than a full ounce youwaste a penny or more. 
If you mail only 1,000 letters a year this waste 
amounts to $10.00; 2,000, $20.00; 

and 80 on, 


++ The next time you mail a letier, 

an invoice, or a statement, enclose some 

udvertising material—a folder or a blotter. It 

will cost na more in postage and you will be getting 

double value for your tee cents — free delivery of your 
advertising, and more business because you advertise. 


The GRAPHIC PRESS, TELPPHONE: GREENLEAF 3417 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD «* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ERE ARE THE TEN HIGHEST NON-WINNING BLOTTERS 


THE TEN BLOTTERS reproduced in this is- 
e ranked just below the first fourteen 
ize winners in THE INLAND PRINTER con- 
st. Each one has noteworthy points which 
brned approval of one or more judges. 
The men who produced the blotters shown 
bove are Bernard Lefers, St. Louis (No. 
b upper left); Lou Frimkess, Los Angeles 
o. 105, upper right); Fred Weber, typog- 
npher of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia 
o. 38, lower left); A. Walker, Toronto 
o. 20, lower right). 
Ben Wiley and Max McGee, both of Frye 
inting Company, Springfield, Illinois, en- 
bred No. 10 and No. 62 respectively, shown 
the top in the group below. Alfred Hof- 
nd, Denver, and J. F. Tucker, New Phila- 
Iphia, Ohio, submitted No. 83 and No. 33 
pspectively. These are in the second row. 


The last time you mailed a letter without enclosing some 


for three cents. When you send out an envelope, weighing 
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lost time you mailed a letter without enclosing some odvertising 
ou threw owoy a penny. We are giving it back to you! <f Here is the 


HERE’S YOUR PENNY BACK... 


advertising material you threw away a peany. We are giving it back 
to yout Here is the story: Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of local mail for two cents, or a full ounce of non-local mail 
ighing less than a full ounce you waste a penny or more. If you mail only 
1,000 letters a year this waste amounts to $10; 2,000, $20; 3,000, $30; and so on. The next time you mail a letter, an invoice, or a 
statement, enclose some advertising materiab—a foldet or a blotter. It will cost no more in postage and you will be getting double 
value for your two cente—free delivery of your advertising. and more business because you advertise. Telephone Greenleaf 3417. 
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Winning honorable mention these ten 
that placed in the following order: The first 
three, Nos. 79, 105, and 38, are in order. 
Fourth and fifth places went to Nos. 64 and 
111, shown on the following page. Number 
20 (above), and Nos. 10, 62, 83, and 33 (be- 
low) won sixth to tenth honors in the order 
as has been mentioned. 

First to win honorable mention, No. 79, 
has a white background with color section 
and initial in green. Exclamation point, all 
display, and text are black. Slits for the 
penny are at right of directional lines. One 
judge liked No. 79 so well he wrote, “I de- 
cided on No. 79 as my first choice because 
it has ‘color’ and is so designed that the 
whole gets immediate attention.” Another 
judge rated it third, and still another ninth. 
The total points, twenty, are just one less 
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The last time you mailed a letter with- 
out enclosing some advertising material 


than the score of the two blotters which tied 
for last place in the prize-money group. 

Second honorable mention goes to No. 
105. With the “hand” in a cherry-red and 
the type black on white stock, the penny is 
placed at the end of the display line. Two 
judges rated this fourth and one fifth, a total 
of twenty points, but a single point out of 
the money-winning classification. 

Judge “D” commented that “No. 105, my 
fourth choice, is commendable since the de- 
signer showed a great amount of originality 
in setting a portion of the copy in tabular 
form, thereby giving it emphasis.” Another 
said, “No. 105 was the only one to make a 
definite effort to organize the ‘savings’ copy. 
The hand is powerful in proper color.” 

Mr. Weber’s No. 38, third in this group, 
is printed in medium blue and black on an 


Here’s Your ‘Penny “Back 


The last time you mailed a letter without enclosing some advertising material you threw away a penny. We are giving it 
back to you! Here is the story: Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of local mail for two cents, or a full ounce of nou -local 
mail for three cents, When you send out an envelope weighing fess than 2 full ounce you waste a penny or more. If you mail 
only 1,000 letters 3 year this waste amounts to $10; 2,000, $20; 2,000, $30, and so on. The next time you mail a letter, an 
invoice, or a statement, enclose some advertising material—a folder or a blotter. It will cost no more in postage and you 
will be getting double value for your two cents—free delivery of your advertising and more business because you advertise. 
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HERE'S YOUR PENNY BACK! 


3,000, $30.00; and so oo. The next time 
you mail a letter, an invoice, or a state- 


ment, enclose some advertising ma- 
terial—~a folder or a blotter, 

It will cost no more in post- 

age and you will be. get- 

ting double value for 

your two cents——free 

delivery of your ad- 

vertising, and more 

business because you advertise. 


you threw away a penny. We are giving 
it back to you! Here is the story: Uncle 
Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of local 
mail fer two cents, or a full oucce of 
non-local mail for three cents. Whea you 
sead out an enyelope weighing Jews than 
a ful) ounce you waste a penny or more. 
If you mail only 1,000 letters a year this 
waste amounts to $10.00; 2,000, $20.00; 
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unfinished white stock. The slits for 
the penny are centered in the point 
section of the big arrow. One judge 
placed it third, another fifth, and two 
others eighth and ninth. 

Set the short way of the blotter, 
No. 64, by Mr. Hoffman, won fourth 
honorable mention, earning sixteen 
points. It is printed in medium blue 
and black on gray stock, the penny 


The last time you mailed a letter without 
enclosing seme advertising material you 
threw away a_penny. We are giving it 
back to you! Here's the story : 


@ Uncle Som agrees to corry o full ounce of local 
mail for two cents, or o tull ounce of non-local 
moil for three cents. When you send out on en- 
velope weighing jess thon a full ounce you woste @ 
penny or more. If you moil only 1,000 letters 
yeor this woste omounts to $10.00; 2,000, $20.00 
3,000, $30.00; ond so on. 


@ The next time you moil a letter, on invoice, or 
@ statement, enclose some odvertising materiol— 
° toler or 9 Unter. 2 will cost no more in post~ 
age ond you will be getting double volue for your 
two cents——free delivery of your odvertising, and 
more business becouse you advertise 


One judge made it his first choice 
because, as he stated, “The position 
of the signature in the head of the 
arrow and in relation to the penny 
connects the Graphic Press and the 
one cent. The display copy says sim- 
ply ‘Here’s Your Penny Back—The 
Graphic Press.’ And the penny is 
there. I could read it quite easily and 
comfortably.” 





The last time you mailed 2 letter ‘ 
without enclosing some advertising 
material you threw @ penny sway. 
We are giving it beck to you! Here 
is the story: 

Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full 
ounce of mail for two cents, or @ Full 
ounce of non-local mail for three 
cents. When you send out an envel- 
ope weighing less than o full ounce 
you waste @ penny or more. If you 
mail only 1,000 letters a year this 
waste amounts to $10.00; 2,000, 
$20.00; 3,000, $30.00; and so on. 

The next time you mail e letter, 


or « blotter. It will cost no more in 
postage and you will be getting 
double value for your two cents— 
free delivery of your advertising, and 
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These two vertical blotters are, left to right, Nos. 64 by Richard J. Hoffman, Van Nuys, 
California, and 111 by Robert Nord, printing student, South Dakota State College, Brookings 


being placed over the black circle. 
Judge “C” who selected it for sec- 
ond place, wrote, “No. 64 is well de- 
signed and the copy is attractively 
divided into paragraphs which are 
made easy to read through ample 
leading and paragraph indicators.” 
Another of the contest judges had 
this constructive comment to make 
on No. 64: “The blotter is pleasing 
and type matter is well arranged. 
Altogether it is a ‘pretty’ blotter but 
lacks the punch of those I place in 
first, second, and third positions.” 
The second narrow blotter, No. 111 
by Robert Nord, second-year stu- 
dent at South Dakota State College, 
is in red and black on white, with 
the penny at the end of the arrow. 


A second judge who placed No. 111 
eighth on his list wrote, “This fel- 
low has a good idea of how to carry 
the eye from the heading through the 
reading matter to the signature by a 
clever use of putting the penny at 
the bottom, and by using the arrow 
border to enclose all but the head.” 

The blotter which proved so pop- 
ular with printing school students, 
No. 20, follows (see the April issue, 
pages 48 to 50). On mottled stock of 
two gray tones, the color parts are 
in a medium brown with the type 
black, slits for the penny being at 
the top of the arrow. 

Four judges selected Mr. Walker’s 
No. 20 for sixth, seventh, and (two) 
eighth places. One seasoned typog- 


rapher, rating it sixth, explained, “I 
like No. 20 but am unable to under- 
stand why he used such stock, as it 
certainly makes the subject much 
harder to read.” 

Ben Wiley’s No. 10 gathered four- 
teen points to capture seventh hon- 
orable mention, one judge rating it 
fifth and two seventh. It is printed 
on medium green blotting with color 
parts a mustard tone and the type 
green. The penny goes into the color 
section. 

Two judges placed No. 62, by Mr. 
McGee, in fourth position. He printed 
it in blue and black on white paper, 
centered the penny on the color spot. 

Alfred Hoflund, who won the first, 
ninth, tenth, and thirteenth money 
prizes, designed No. 83 to earn, in 
addition, ninth honorable mention. 
He submitted it in cherry and black 
on buff stock, the penny spotted be- 
tween display and signature, cen- 
tered between the first two streaks 
of color. Judges place it fourth, fifth, 
and eighth for a total of fourteen. 

“This man,” Judge “H” wrote us, 
“has an excellent sense of perspec- 
tive and has used it to carry the eye 
from the heading through the sig- 
nature, which along the way gives 
you an invitation to read the body 
matter. Of the two entries submitted 
by this man, this color combination 
is by far the best.” [Since the only 
means of identification on blotters 
was a number stamped on the backs, 
the judge had no way of knowing 
that Mr. Hoflund actually submitted 
eight designs. ] 

The entry of J. F. Tucker, letter- 
head expert of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio (No. 33), is on cream-toned 
blotter stock, the hand filled in with 
flesh-colored ink and the remainder 
printed in gray-black. Mr. Tucker 
glued a bright new penny near the 
tips of the two outstretched fingers. 
According to one judge, “No. 33 is 
pleasing. It presents the message in a 
straightforward manner, but the de- 
signer has been careless with the 
amount of space on the sides of the 
dashes.” 

Future issues will carry reproduc- 
tions of other blotters which were 
given point ratings. 


* * 
Carbon Monoxide Limit 


A typographical error was made it 
the lead poisoning article of March 
The AGA carbon monoxide limit is 
.15 per cent, not .015 as printed. 
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@ Offset Technique 








Advice on New Press 

We have ordered a 1744 by 22% off- 
set press and as we have had no ex- 
perience in offset printing, your advice 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Which type of plate-coating machines 
produce the best results, vertical or 
horizontal? We have heard that in the 
vertical type surplus coating sometimes 
drops from the top of the machine and 
spoils the finished plate. 

As space in our shop is limited, we 
have considered placing all the photo- 
sraphic and platemaking equipment in 
the basement. Do you consider this ad- 
visable? We believe extreme summer 
temperatures and water temperatures 
would be more normal in the basement 
than first-floor temperatures. 

We need a book on photolithography 
and offset printing. Send us the best you 
have C. O. D. or send us an invoice for 
same. Does hardness of water or chem- 
icals added to purify water make diffi- 
culties in platemaking? 

Both types of whirlers have indi- 
vidual advantages and both will give 
satisfactory results if operated cor- 
rectly. The vertical whirler takes up 
less space, which is a point to con- 
sider if space is at a premium. 

The splashing of surplus coating is 
only in evidence when poured on the 
center of the plate too fast and the 
whirler is revolving at too great a 
speed; the whirler should not be 
speeded up to its full capacity until 
the coating has spread to the outer 
edges of the plate. 

Your suggestion of placing in the 
basement all equipment for photog- 
raphy and making plates does not 
look good to us. Unless you are sure 
that the relative humidity and tem- 
perature can be controlled better in 
the basement, we would advise quite 
strongly against it because excessive 
humidity is the worst enemy of suc- 
cessful albumin platemaking. 

The book department of this paper 
is sending you a copy of “Photo- 
Lithography and Plate Making for 
Photo-Lithography” with invoice. 

The process usually used for water 
softening will not generally affect 
platemaking. If it should, you could 
purify your water to a considerable 





extent by merely boiling it for a few 
minutes and then allowing it to stand 
until cool, after which you can scoop 
out the water and leave the sediment 
in the bottom of the container. 

Natural water containing calcium 
and magnesium bicarbonates and 
calcium sulphite are hard, which is 
somewhat objectionable for photo- 
offset work. Bicarbonates are re- 
moved by a calculated quantity of 
slaked lime stirred in the water, 
causing all calcium to be precipitated 
as a carbonate. Your regular water 
supply may be perfectly all right if 
you first remove the carbonates. 

We wish you every success in your 
new venture and our service will be 
available at any time that you need 
our help—yours for the asking. 
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To fit the 


TOMES 


BUSINESS CONCERNS with foresight 
realize that the principle of adver- 
tising, to be of lasting value, ap- 
plies in what are called good times 
and bad. With unlimited variations 
of appeal, advertising, in one or 
more of its multiple forms, steps in 
to do the job the times demand. 


WHEN SALES DRAG and more busi- 
ness is imperative, advertising is 
expectantly called upon for quick 
results. When production is the 
problem—when, as in present times, 
many concerns have changed over 
from normal production to war or 
near-war supplies, advertising is 
asked to do something about it. 
Here advertising may take on the 
institutional form in order to protect 
the concern’s standing and to build 
and maintain its good will against 
the time to come, which eventually 
it does, when production and prod- 
uct again become normal. 


BETWEEN, and at each end of 
these two extremes—advertising per- 
forms—a continuing service to fit 
the times. 


——— 


Here is sparkling copy and special layout 
to give you ideas. Copy is the product of 
Clark-Sprague Printing Company, St. Louis 


BY JOHN STARK 





Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


Deep-etch Troubles 


We have recently switched some of 
our longer runs from albumin plates to 
deep-etch, with only indifferent success. 
While some plates work fully as well as 
expected, many seem to go bad as soon 
as we run a few impressions, more par- 
ticularly in the highlights. Are we etch- 
ing our plates deep enough, or is some 
other part of our process responsible 
for our trouble? We are using the gum- 
bichromate positive reversal process and 
we feel there must be some part of the 
procedure we are not doing just right. 

You are now making some of your 


plates successfully so your difficulty 
may be due to improper developing 
or you are not cleansing your plates 
sufficiently after you have developed 
and deep etched your design. If you 
do not thoroughly remove the un- 
hardened or unexposed coating from 
the grain of the plate, you will not 
be able to produce a good deep-etch 
plate. Your hardened coating will 
have to be strong enough to allow 
your developer to perform this part 
of the process thoroughly. 

The following procedure is to deep 
etch the plate. Your suggestion that 
you may not be etching the plate 
deep enough is entirely wrong. As a 
matter of fact, if you did not use the 
etch at all, your plate would hold on 
the press for a substantial long run. 
The etch should be very moderate 
and only remove the tips of the grain. 
An etch of 0.0003 is sufficiently deep 
and will definitely give a sharper 
impression and a long-life plate, be- 
sides being more economical in so far 
as the number of times a plate can 
be used. Many deep-etch plates go to 
pieces after comparatively short runs 
because a strong corrosive etch has 
been used and cuts too deep. 

After deep etching the plate, the 
cleaning of the etched portions of the 
plate with anhydrous alcohol is an- 
other important step. Cleaning must 
be done in a thorough manner or 
your lacquer and ink will not hold 
when your hardened coating is re- 
moved from the plate. Your problem 
will be solved if you follow our ad- 
vice on these two important steps of 
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the process: removing the unhard- 
ened coating thoroughly with the de- 
veloping solution; and cleaning the 
plate carefully with anhydrous al- 
cohol after the deep-etching. 


Roller Mark on Solid Form 


In printing of solids on a large offset 
press, I am troubled with a light streak 
completely across the sheet and approx- 
imately 912 inches from the gripper 
edge. We have tried various means of 
setting the rollers, such as increased 
reciprocation, and fitting springs to the 
riders to lessen the vibrations. My pres- 
sures are adjusted properly, yet we are 
convinced that the trouble is in the 
rollers or their adjustment. 

Your trouble must be worn roller 
sockets or improper adjustment of 
rollers. If you measure the circum- 
ference of your ink rollers, you will 
find that it corresponds with the dis- 
tance at which your light streak oc- 
curs from the edge of your sheet. 

Therefore, there are three major 
factors which could cause you diffi- 
culty. First, your rollers, or some of 
them, could be set too low and when 
the front edge of your plate comes 
around, the severe contact removes 
the ink from the roller in a streak. 
This will cause a streak one roller 
turn from the front edge. Second, the 
roller sockets may be worn, which 
allows rollers to lose their contact 
with the steel riders when they reach 
the cylinder gap. Instead of being 
replenished at this point, as they 
should be, they naturally slow down 
and invariably skid for the first rev- 
olution, when they strike the plate. 
Third, improper adjustment between 
the plate and the inking drums could 
also be a contributing factor. It is 
now obvious that your rollers must 
be in proper adjustment and exces- 
sive wear cannot be tolerated in the 
roller sockets. 

Assuming that your storage and 
inking drums are in correct adjust- 
ment and properly set, the form roll- 
ers should be placed in the sockets 
and adjusted to the inking drums, 
and to the printing plate with proper 
contact. In performing this operation, 
the plate must be packed to correct 
printing height and the pressure on 
as if printing. When you are satisfied 
that your rollers are set properly, 
there are two points which must be 
established: first, that the entire sur- 
face of your form rollers is in con- 
tact with the printing plate when the 
press is in operation; second, that 
there is no bouncing of the spindles 
of the rollers in the roller sockets. 





Albumin Plate Break-up 


Our forty-five-inch web offset press 
gives no trouble when using deep-etch 
plates. On using albumin plates in runs 
totaling 5000 up to 50,000, the plates 
seemed to break up as shown in sample 
No. 1. Sample No. 2 is the way the plate 
looked after 4000 had been run, but 
caused trouble at 15,000 and had to be 
pulled off the press at 25,000. 

As the plates printed clear and sharp, 
I do not believe that the pressure is at 
fault. Why does the printing image on 
the plates break up? The press had 
been running day and night for the first 
part of the week. Could the fault lie in 
the dirty fountain water which had an 
accumulation of greenish scum at the 
bottom from the acid? 

Sample No. 3 was produced from al- 
bumin plates made from a new solution 
and on which the platemaker suggested 
that lacquer might help a bit. The plates 





periphery or outside circumference 
of the blanket cylinder should be 
identical. When in printing contact, 
or with the pressure on, an over- 
pressure of .004 would be the opti- 
mum condition. This would suggest 
that the press plate should be packed 
.002 above the bearers, and the blan- 
ket should also be built .002 above 
the bearers. Thus, when the pressure 
is on and the bearers of both cylin- 
ders are in correct contact, we have 
the correct over-pressure of .004 be- 
tween plate and blanket. Unfortu- 
nately this is true only in so far as 
the over-pressure of .004. Danger 
lies in the fact that when the actual 
contact takes place, the periphery of 
the blanket cylinder becomes longer 
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HOW 1T HAPPENED .. . 








* 


Series of Coincidences | 
Uncovered Lithography | 





A queer chain of circumstances 
resulted in the humble beginning 
of lithography. Alois Senefelder, the 
discoverer, was a composer experi- 
menting for some easier way to 
reproduce musical scores, and had 
printer's ink on hand. His home 
was in Bavaria where there is a 
peculiar type of limestone. He hap 
pened to be home when the laun- 
dryman called. Through an addi- 
tional coincidence, there was no 
paper immediately handy. 








Senefelder picked up a piece of 
wax crayon and scrawled on a 
slab of smooth Bavarian limestone 
the list of articles of clothing. 

An urge to experiment caused 
him to wet the stone. He found that 
water clung to the stone but ran 
off the crayon marks. Next, Sene- 
felder applied ink to the moistened 
stone. The ink clung to the writing 
but not to the wetted surface—and 
paper when pressed against the 
moistened and inked stone repro- 
duced the writing. “Lithography” 
was born, a term which literally 
means “writing on stone.” 








were brought in gummed up, so were 
washed out under asphaltum, then the 
lacquer was rubbed on. The lacquer 
washed off okay but when I rolled 
them up and ran, I had scum on both 
plates, as you see on sample No. 3. Was 
the new solution or the lacquer at fault? 

Sample No. 4 comes from deep-etch 
plates run for the first time on this 
paper. It did not seem to want to print. 
Was the paper at fault? Does shellac 
on the water fountain help in any way? 

The condition you describe proves 
that a deep-etched plate will take 
more abuse on the press and also for 
a longer period of time, than a plate 
made by the albumin process. We 
make this statement because of your 
opinion that your pressure condition 
is okay since the plates print clear 
and sharp and satisfactory. 

It is generally considered that to 
obtain a clear sharp impression, the 


or larger because of the squeezing 
of the rubber. The surface of the 
blanket travels faster at the point of 
contact, thus shortening the life of 
the plate because of the ensuing 
friction. A deep-etch plate will stand 
more abuse of this kind than an al- 
bumin plate, as it is more durable. 
Notwithstanding the above facts, 
your albumin plates should not go 
bad after the comparatively short 
runs you mention. There are some 
further contributing factors such as 
the possibility of too high an acid 
content in your water fountain solu- 
tion. This, of course, can be con- 
trolled by making use of a pH com- 
parator. In the case of zinc plates 
your fountain solution for the aver- 
age job should test close to pH 3.5 
and for aluminum plates pH 4.2 
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Here again it is also true that the 
deep-etch plate will take much more 
abuse than most albumin plates. 
When the acid content of your foun- 
tain solution is too high, the albumin 
coating ‘on your plate will begin to 
disintegrate and ruin your design. 

Your dirty water fountain solution 
is a factor, definitely. There is an 
electrolytic action taking place which 
changes the acid content of your 
water fountain solution, varying in 
extent with the type of water foun- 
tain you are using. If you have a 
brass water pan or a brass water 
roller, this unsatisfactory condition 
will be greatly aggravated. As a pre- 
caution, it would be advisable to 
empty your water pan each night 
and refill with fresh water solution 
of the correct pH when starting to 
operate the press again. 

The reason you obtained longer 
runs from your albumin plates when 
you applied a lacquer coating, was 
that the lacquer coating protected 
the albumin from the possible effect 
of too strong a water fountain solu- 
tion. It also presented a tougher sur- 
face to any possible excess friction. 
The scum on the plates which you 
lacquered was caused by your lac- 
quer going through the gum coating. 
This happened because of your gum 
solution being too thin, or that it had 
not been smoothed down evenly. Use 
a gum solution at least 12° Baume, 
smooth down evenly and dry quick- 
ly as is possible to do depending on 
relative humidity if your plant is not 
air conditioned. 

On sample No. 4 if you will wet 
your finger and press it on the sur- 
face of this paper you will note that 
tte white surface will stick to your 
finger in almost a solid piece, this is 
more pronounced on one side than 
the other, and definitely more pro- 
nounced on this particular sheet 
than on the other samples of which 
you do not complain. 

In reference to shellac in the water 
fountain, we do not think that it is 
a good idea, but we have never tried 
it so we do not know. 

We would suggest that you build 
your plate .004 above the bearers, 
and your blanket to exactly bearer 
height. This will give you the correct 
over-pressure when your cylinders 
are in printing contact, and also less 
friction between the blanket and the 
design on the plate, providing your 
type of machine will allow for this 
readjustment to be made. 








Modern Trends in Lithography’ 


@ COLOR REPRODUCTION in lithogra- 
phy is such a fascinating yet change- 
able subject that every day different 
ideas and processes are appearing. 
Nevertheless, in all of these some 
definite trends are apparent. One 
such trend is the increasing use of 
film instead of glass; another, the in- 
creasing use of photographic means 
of color correction, and still a third, 
the almost exclusive use of dot etch- 
ing and staining for hand correction 
on the printing plate. 

A salient point about dot etching 
is that ideal etching material should 
give a hard dot without too much 
fuzz. On the other hand the forma- 
tion must be such that the edges will 
etch without affecting the core. With 
such a material the responsibility for 
good etching rests with the photog- 
rapher as well as the artist. The neg- 
ative should be exposed so that full 
development can be given. Further- 
more, at least a 1:90 screen ratio 
should be used. This means long 
screen distance, and small lens aper- 
tures with consequent long expo- 
sures. Thus a material of fairly high 
basic speed should be employed. De- 
velopment should come as_ nearly 
through the emulsion as the material 
and developer will allow, indicating 
the use of a vigorous developer. Fix- 
ing should take place in a solution 
which does not harden the emulsion 
too much, as excessive hardening re- 
sults in a slower penetration of the 
etching solution. 

It is common practice to rinse large 
plates slightly under running water 
before placing them in the fixing 
bath. This practice often results in 
the formation of a dichroic fog which 
may not be apparent until the etch- 
ing has begun. Then it shows as a 
brown stain either between the dots 
or outlining the original dot. Rinsing 
should be for at least two minutes 
or an acetic acid rinse bath should 
be employed when possible. Above 
all, for uniform results some method 
of temperature control of solutions is 
imperative. 

Wherever practical, the emulsion 
should be kept wet during etching. 
Completely saturated emulsions etch 
more rapidly and thus give sharper 
drawing lines. 





* NOTE—This is a digest of an address 
by William Falconer, of Eastman Kodak 
Company, before the Litho Club of New 
York City—The Editor. 





Extensive tests in our research lab- 
oratory have demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of ferricyanide-hypo over 
cyanide-iodine for etching. In addi- 
tion to the less poisonous character 
of the ferricyanide it also etches fur- 
ther without “blinding” the dot. Also, 
it does not have the softening action 
of cyanide. Most shops use saturated 
solutions of both ferricyanide and 
hypo, letting the operator dilute to 
individual preference. 

Films are most conveniently etched 
on flat or slightly slanted light tables 
where weights keep them flat. 

The trend toward increased use of 
film in color resulted in a pressing 
need for a film with better register 
and at the same time embodying ideal 
dot formation for etching. Kodagraph 
C.T.C. panchromatic film is such a 
direct-screen color separation mate- 
rial designed to replace glass plates. 
With reasonable care it permits the 
advantages of close register, flexi- 
bility, and eliminates breakage. The 
thickness is about .0085 inch, so con- 
tact printing through the base is not 
advisable. Best of all, this film allows 
wide latitude in dot reduction. 

With Kodachrome used more as 
copy, improvements in methods of 
separation and color correction are 
also constantly in demand. One of the 
most promising is the use of diffuse 
masking. A good contact mask may 
be made through the thickness of film 
using an off-center light source. Dur- 
ing the exposure the printing frame 
is whirled, thus giving a predeter- 
mined amount of undercutting to the 
image. This mask should have a den- 
sity first, of easier register; second, 
of retaining a sharp image (since the 
image is still toward the lens and the 
mask is blocking out only areas); 
third, it not only reduces contrast but 
gives color correction as well. The 
filters used over the light source in 
making the mask used for the process 
blue, process red, and black separa- 
tions are Wratten 23A and 56 (to- 
gether) and the combination used for 
the yellow is 15 and 59. The Koda- 
chrome is mounted emulsion up on 
the mask and the separation made in 
the usual manner in the camera or 
by direct contact. 

New methods, new materials, and 
new equipment proclaim still another 
trend: The fading of an art and the 
foundation of a science; the science 
of lithography. 






Time Demonstrates Good Writing 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ REcENTLY there came to me a let- 
ter from a friend who said, “Look at 
your copy of Time dated March 3, 
1941. Read the article on the death 
of the former King Alfonso of Spain. 
He didn’t pass away until after I re- 
ceived my copy of the magazine. It 
is a case of attempting to ‘beat the 
gun’ by confident anticipation which 
misfired. But—study the wording of 
that article. It is a study in the use 
of English. Fine points in the mean- 
ing of words are concerned.” 

Very well. But before considering 
the “style” of the article, let’s just 
take a passing squint at the journal- 
istic aspect of the item. Speaking 
without authoritative knowledge of 
the specific premises, but with some- 
thing more than mere conjecture, I 
doubt if it was an instance (better 
than “case”?) of beating the gun, or 
getting off the mark too soon. Did 
not the first, premature report of the 
ex-king’s death come by way of 
South America? Was not the antici- 
pation, somehow, a matter of Euro- 
pean politics? My impression is that 
American journalism as a whole was 
misled by somebody’s (perhaps in- 
tentional) too-soonness. 

Last is first as I quote the conclud- 
ing paragraph of Time’s article: 

At the week’s end, quiet as death in 
the chair he had not left for three days, 
Alfonso XIII received extreme unction, 
rallied enough next day to eat a few 
morsels, listen to Mussolini’s speech on 
the radio. Still he lived on, breathing 
shallowly over the tight band of pain in 
his chest, dying with the dignity he ex- 
pected of himself as a king. 

Here is a picture, complete and 
vivid. No detail is overlooked, but no 
detail is overplayed. The words are 
plain. The sentence construction is 
of the simplest. There is rhythm (not 
too insistent). Stylistic writing, yes 
—consciously, deliberately molded 
in every respect. Under control at 
every point. A planned paragraph— 
but smoothly executed; no rush of 
pulsing words, a smooth flow of quiet 
speed, calm confidence in the writ- 
er’s ability to put the idea across. 

A little sympathetically critical an- 
alysis of the article: That old bug- 
aboo of Anglo-Saxon and Latinic vo- 
cabularies means nothing to Time. In 
one sentence we hear that Alfonso, 
“an aristocratic atavist,”’ had never 
“ducked” his regal responsibilities. 
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In the same paragraph of less than a 
hundred words we have this gentle- 
man labeled “a gourmet,” with “im- 
peccable taste,” and—“a lady-killer.” 
The “agony” (Greek) of his final 
death pangs “crept” (Anglo-Saxon) 
through his racked body. 

Well, a little of this goes a long 
way. Too much is plenty. Let’s turn 
to the more mechanical phase of 
Time’s style. This will be familiar 
ground to readers of Proofroom. 

Time carries a full line of “news” 
compounds: newsworthy, newscast- 
ing, newschief. The first is sound, and 
good; the second, artificial, a “made” 
word; the third, “newschief,” good or 
bad according to individual taste— 
and, for us printer folk, according to 
the style standards of a shop. Per- 
sonally, I see no need for the com- 
pounding, here. To me, the combina- 
tion is of two nouns, a main noun 
and a noun of identification. (Some- 
time, whether I’m still alive to enjoy 
it or not, the grammarians are going 
to see what a wide range of useful- 
ness that n. of i. has, how many 
problems it solves, how worthy it is 
full recognition.) 

Other solid forms picked up in a 
random ransacking of Time’s pages 
are: a bellyful; masterwork; thun- 
derhead; airmail (adjective); work- 
manlike. Two-worders: storm cen- 
ter, blood plasma, and orange juice. 
Hyphened: white-haired, open-eyed, 
sword-nosed, grown-up (adj.), sub- 
normal, ultra-critical, trap-drum- 
mer, super-patriot, top-notch, rule- 
breaker, best-seller. 

And, if these matters interest you, 
here are a few of the more venture- 
some and complicated examples of 
compounding: An eight-hour work- 
day; the public-utility industry; our 
pre-World War I; and stomach-ulcer 
patients. 

Cacoethes scribendi, the itch to 
write, is sometimes a smoldering 
ache; other times, a sharp and shoot- 
ing pain. (Accurate speakers and 
writers distinguish carefully between 
aches and pains.) For the ache, a 
stretch of scholastic ponderosity may 


‘be an anodyne; for the pain, the 


stimulus of the vulgar word. (“Vul- 
gar” is frequently misused, and often 
misunderstood. It has two senses.) 
Good writing is pungent, trench- 
ant. It etches, leaves a lasting im- 


pression. It suits the method and the 
means to the purpose. It calculates 
balance and proportion. It embodies 
careful choice of words: diction. It 
involves careful sentence construc- 
tion, logical paragraphing. Together 
with a precise appreciation of values 
it calls for judgmatic manipulation 
of materials. One of its virtues is 
economy of effort—rather, of the vis- 
ibility of effort. 

No good writing is done without 
effort, but note this: much good writ- 
ing is done fast, because past effort 
counts in present work. The trained 
writer has learned to sift, to elimi- 
nate, to discard non-essentials; to 
classify and arrange almost automat- 
ically. The magician’s trick, done in 
a few moments, represents years of 
thorough drill, patient toil. The ma- 
gic of the moment is the dividend 
reaped on long hours of concen- 
trated, intelligent practice. 

It is frequently said that the way 
to learn to write is—to write. True to 
some extent, this is not a final state- 
ment. The way to learn to write is to 
write—and revise. Repetition makes 
habit; but it can make bad habits as 
well as good ones. Self-criticism is 
important. Analysis is necessary. In- 
tellectual honesty is indispensable to 
anyone who wants to make consistent 
progress in written composition. 

Study of the writings of others 
helps—if it is done right. Much non- 
sense is uttered about style. Study 
Stevenson for construction; for story 
building, plot weaving; for pattern. 
But the sentences of R. L. S. do not 
always have the glow of perfection. 
Many of the standard or classic writ- 
ers make poor models for present- 
day expression, with their complex 
sentences and outdated phrases. But 
even there you have something to 
learn—and you learn it by analyzing. 

To me, there is nothing more stim- 
ulating in an examination of Time’s 
brilliant English than the challenge 
of its mixture of aristocratic English 
with plebeian English: the ‘aristo- 
cratic atavist’ who never “ducked” 
his legal responsibilities. Using the 
words of the ancient cliche, that is 
the kind of thing you like—if you 
like it served up that way. 

With these many words I have sim- 
ply given the I.P. family a tip to 
study English expression; not Time’: 
alone, but of all varieties, from 
Walter Pater to Gertrude Sten, the 
Bible to sports page, Shakespeare to 
mail-order catalog. 
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SHEET-FED PRESS COMBINES TWO PROCESSES 


@ IT IS UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED that 
photogravure is unexcelled for the 
reproduction of pictorial subjects but 
that real sharp typographical matter 
is more difficult to obtain; also, that 
color photogravure printing can best 
be produced on multi-unit presses as 
the photogravure plates or cylinders 
must be proved under normal print- 
ing conditions. 

To meet these conditions, the Har- 
ris-Seybold-Potter Company manu- 








sheet is supported on multiple air 
jets through which approximately 
1500 cubic feet of free air, a minute, 
is supplied. Approximately half of 
these air jets are provided with 
electric heating devices by means of 
which heated air may be applied 
against the freshly printed matter, 
whereby vaporization of the ink sol- 
vents is greatly accelerated. This ar- 
rangement insures complete ink set- 
ting between the gravure printing 


units without its having received an 
impression. 

The impression is quickly adjusted 
by means of micrometer screw ad- 
justment. Both the plate and the im- 
pression cylinders are provided with 
bearers of heavy forged steel, heat 
treated, capable of supporting the 
full impression between these cylin- 
ders. However, this construction per- 
mits the heavy gravure impression 
to be localized or confined to the 








The press illustrated shows three graphic and one typographical unit, which will permit the illustration to be printed in gravure in any 
number of colors to and including three, and type matter to be printed one color by the last unit, while passing through the press once 


factured a combination of gravure 
and typographical press. It consists 
of interchangeable photogravure and 
typographical printing units which 
can be assembled to suit the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. Each of these 
printing units is complete and self- 
contained, having its own individual 
plate and impression cylinders, ink- 
ing devices, as well as impression 
control. The construction, as appar- 
ent from the illustration, provides an 
ample working space between units 
with unusual accessibility to all the 
plate and impression cylinders, as 
well as the inkers, and permits the 
plating, makeready, roller setting, 
and ink fountain manipulation to be 
performed from the pressroom floor. 

This construction system provides 
for approximately seventeen feet of 
sheet travel between each printing, 
during which the printed side of the 


units and sufficient surface oxidation 
of the typographical ink, whereby 
full tinctorial printing value, by su- 
perimposing the various colors over 
one another, is obtained. 

The press is equipped with the 
HTB Stream Feeder, with provisions 
for hand feeding during the make- 
ready operation. The register con- 
trol is three point, permitting regis- 
ter adjustment while the press is 
running, and includes sheet straight- 
ening pull up front guides, pull side 
guides, and stop cylinder delivery of 
the sheet from the registering de- 
vices to the first printing unit. The 
printing units are extremely heavy 
and of rigid construction. 

The impression is automatically 
controlled with provisions for main- 
taining the printing cylinders in their 
trip relation, whereby a sheet may 
pass through either of the printing 


heavily printed areas, thus relieving 
all the pressure from the remaining 
portion of the sheet, whereby sheet 
distortion, to a large extent, is elim- 
inated, with improved register as the 
result. 

The gravure printing unit is ca- 
pable of employing either copper- 
coated solid steel cylinders or its 
printing cylinder arranged with plate 
clamps and gap cover, permitting the 
use of etched copper plates in lieu of 
the above mentioned copper-coated 
steel cylinder. 

The gravure ink mechanism in- 
cludes an ink circulating and filter- 
ing system, automatic printing cyl- 
inder cleaning, quickly interchange- 
able and exchangeable doctor knife 
with all working parts and adjust- 
ments readily accessible. 

The typographical printing unit is 
similar to the photogravure printing 
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unit excepting that in place of the 
gravure printing cylinder, a spirally 
grooved and racked typographical 
plate cylinder will be substituted, 
and in lieu of the gravure ink cir- 
culating and filtering system, a typo- 
graphical inker, having four form 
rollers, five covered distributors and 
ductor rollers, and five distributing 
and vibrating drums, will be sub- 
stituted in their stead. 

A transfer mechanism, adapted to 
transfer the sheet between the vari- 
ous printing units at an overhead 
elevation, is interposed between ad- 
jacent printing units. The register 
between the various printing units 
is insured by the peculiar construc- 
tion of this device which automati- 
cally relieves the gripper mechanism 
from the transfer chain sprockets, 
during the transfer of the sheet, and 
securely locks this mechanism into 
both of the respective transfer cyl- 
inders on the press. 

The printed sheets are conveyed 
from the last printing unit to the pile 
delivery by means of overhead grip- 
per mechanism, which provides ap- 
proximately thirty feet of sheet 
travel before the succeeding sheet is 
delivered over the printed side of the 
preceding sheet. 

The delivery is provided with a 
mechanically operated device where- 
by the sheet, on reaching the pile, is 
automatically decelerated and prop- 
erly positioned thereon. The delivery 
also includes means of automatically 
outsetting individual sheets for an 
inspection without interfering with 
the regular delivery of the product 
of the press. 


* * 


Formula for Paste 


The Freeburg (Illinois) Tribune 
lays claim to having developed a 
paste that has fine adhesive qualities, 
does not sour, and—best of all—is 
inexpensive. The method of making 
it is as follows: 

Place four cups of water in the pot 
and bring it to a boil, then add one 
cup of flour, stirring until it is quite 
smooth. Next, you add one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered alum and allow to 
simmer for five minutes. As it con- 
tinues to boil, stir in a teaspoonful 
of carbolic acid, then another tea- 
spoonful of oil of cloves. Allow to 
cool. The paste is then ready to use. 

It will be found to be as good as 
most commercially prepared mix- 
tures and much better than some. 
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New Treasures 
From the L.R.N. 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ Tue LITTLE Rep NOTEBOOK is some- 
thing like the Little Brown Jug of the 
song. It does not fit into the same 
meter; you would have to do some 
fancy juggling to sing the line “Little 
Red Notebook, do I love thee!” But 
the notebook, like the jug, holds a lot 
of stuff that’s very, very good if you 
like it—and not good at all if you 
don’t. Like the jug, the notebook is 
imaginary; there just isn’t any such 
thing. The L. R. N. of these pages is 
a myth. The reality is a collection of 
odds and ends, notes and clippings, 
permitted to gather in my pockets or 
on my work table until the aceumu- 
lation simply has to be cleared away, 
to make room for the next lot. 

Now for some items taken from ac- 
tual print, and therefore specially in- 
teresting—perhaps even important to 
the I.P. family, concerned for the es- 
thetic as well as the purely mechan- 
ical phases of printing. 

From a New York City newspaper: 
“The discovery that 2214 per cent of 
the men examined for selective ser- 
vice suffer from remedial physical 
defects has led . . .” AsI understand 
it, “remedial” refers to providing a 
remedy, or tending to effect a cure; 
“remediable,” capable of being rem- 
edied or cured. ’Nuff sed? 

Again, the noozepapers: “Two fire- 
men threw three shovels full of sand 
on it.” You don’t have to be an ex- 
pert in compounding to see the error 
in that! What it actually says is that 
the firemen threw the shovels on the 
fire, and that the same shovels when 
thrown were full of sand. “Three 
shovelfuls”—-that’s more like it. 

And here’s a sample of newspaper 
word division: 

are Luf- 
thansa . eae 

It should be “Luft-hansa.” “Luft” 
is the German word for “air.” This 
matches the all too frequently en- 
countered horror “Reich-stag” for 
“Reichs-tag.” 

Another newspaper comes to bat 
with this: “Responding to unfailing 
instincts, Louisiana’s colony of sev- 
eral million wild geese have begun to 
take flight for their summer nesting 
grounds.” Get it? Of course you do: 
colony, geese, have begun, their. No, 


I’m not going to dish up a discourse 
on singulars and plurals, subjects and 
predicates, and agreement in num- 
ber. But this is an extremely inter- 
esting exhibit of the differences be- 
tween rigid grammar and flexible 
speech; material for a study of lan- 
guage and psychology—the psychol- 
ogy of language. 

Now let’s step it up a bit. Using my 
own name because it is similar to the 
one actually used, I paraphrase the 
newspaper writer’s expression: “At 
the Edward N. Teall’s.” It should 
have been “at the Edward N. Tealls’.” 
Plural possessive. 

The sports page produced this one: 
“. . . as prettily a timed right.” Try 
it this way: “As prettily timed a 
right.” Better? Surely! 

Sample of inexact expression on 
the edpage: “Four things have hap- 
pened since catastrophe fell on Eu- 
rope to lift the hearts of free men.” 
Slightly snangled, don’t you think? 

And that will be all for this time. 
But items accumulate quickly. 


* * 


Letterhead History 

The history of today’s letterhead 
is lost in antiquity, according to an 
interesting folder by Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company. The folder goes on 
to explain that letterheads probably 
started from English nobility stamp- 
ing their crests on stationery. The 
crests were cut on rings and stamped 
into the paper by a process of wax. 

Probably the forerunner of actual 
letterhead printing was the billhead. 
These were popular for about a cen- 
tury prior to the Revolutionary War. 
There was a paper shortage in the 
colonies; also, the cost of printing 
was high. This continued for several 
decades into the history of the new 
republic, retarding the development 
of letterhead designing. 

The prolific letter writer, Abraham 
Lincoln, is the first of our American 
presidents to have a letterhead of his 
own. His was simply a sheet with 
“Executive Mansion” printed plainly 
at the center top. Type face for this 
is similar to our Shaded Antique. 
The lead line was followed by the 
usual date line ending with “186—.” 
The post office address ‘“Washing- 
ton” came next. 

It is interesting to note that the 
start of today’s letterhead design 
came from the efforts of one of ou 
foremost American printers, Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne. 
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Plan Education Conference 

Educators, printers, and equipment 
manufacturers will participate in the 
twentieth annual conference on print- 
ing education under the auspices of the 
National Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation at Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 29 to July 2. One of the 
patriotic good-will features will be the 
ceremony attending the presentation of 
an American flag by Thomas Roy Jones, 
sresident of American Type Founders, 
and a Canadian flag by Charles R. Con- 
quergood, of the Canada Printing Ink 
Company, Toronto. 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and 
chairman of the advisory council of the 
association, will give the keynote ad- 
dress on “The Place of Graphic Arts 
Education in a Program for Common 
Defense.” Winning essays in the I.P.I. 
contest will be read, and George Welp, 
of International Printing Ink Division 
of Interchemical Corporation, will pre- 
sent prizes. Two motion pictures will 
be shown, and a commercial exhibit of 
printing school equipment and supplies 
will be on display. Harry A. Porter, 
vice-president of Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, and Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
of Ludlow Typograph Company, will be 
among the principal speakers. Twenty 
printing instructors from the Cleveland 
public school system will give a demon- 
stration of teaching technique. B. B. 
Eisenberg, representing the employing 
printers of Cleveland, will give an ad- 
dress, and scores of teachers will take 
part in other parts of the program. 


Announce Ayer Cup Winner 

The New York Herald-Tribune has 
been announced as winner of the elev- 
enth annual Exhibition of Newspaper 
Typography and has been awarded the 
F. Wayland Ayer Cup for the fifth time. 
This newspaper retired the first cup in 
1936 and by winning highest recognition 
in 1941 has two out of the three legs 
needed to get permanent possession of 
the second cup. In addition, the New 
York Herald-Tribune has won honor- 
able mention in 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1936, 1937, and 1940. 

Besides selection of the “highest rec- 
ognition,” the judges also chose for 
“honorable mention” three newspapers 
in four classifications: those with circu- 
lations over 50,000; those from 10,000 to 
50,000; under 10,000, and tabloids. Hon- 
orable mention for the first group was 
awarded the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
the New York Times, and the Milwau- 
kee Journal, in the order mentioned. 
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This is the first year that the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch has been among the 
winners. The New York Times has won 
the second cup once (1940) and had two 
legs on the first cup (1933 and 1935). 
It has also earned honorable mention 
five other years. The Milwaukee Journal 
won honorable mention once before, in 
the contest of 1934. 

Judges of the contest were Raymond 
Clapper, well known columnist and vet- 
eran newspaperman; Melbert B. Cary, 
president of The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, and also Herbert Brucker, 
associate professor of Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Journalism. 

Among the significant remarks on an- 
nouncing the awards, made by H. A. 
Batten, president of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
were the following: 

“Total newspaper circulation in the 
United States has recovered several mil- 
lions from the low point reached during 
the thirties, and is apparently rising 
toward a mark which will compare 
favorably with totals during the best 
previous years. This can be explained 
in part by the stirring news of our 
times.' But I think a further explanation 
can be found in the steady improve- 
ment in newspaper makeup and general 
readability. 

“The advances this year by the news- 
papers as a whole appear to have been 
greater than in any previous year. I 
believe one reason why the papers are 
able to continue improving, even under 
the pressure of unusual news demands, 
is that they paved the way in less active 
periods when there was time to study 
and adjust standards and facilities. They 
are a good example of the beneficial 
results any business can expect when it 
takes advantage of its opportunities to 
build constructively for the future.” 


Meat Labels to Be Revised 


Printers and lithographers producing 
labels for use on packages of federally 
inspected meats are obliged to take cog- 
nizance of the new labeling regulations 
which become effective October 1, 1941. 
The provisions of the new regulations 
call for a complete change in procedure, 
and will require the printing of new la- 
bels for all products to conform with the 
new Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetics 
Act. Certain words cannot be used as 
names, and such things as frankfurters, 
commonly called “hot-dogs” will have 
to be labeled to indicate the list of in- 
gredients. The enforcement of the new 
provisions is vested in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the 








Letterhead Layout Clinic 


A new service to help printers and 
designers of letterheads “attain perfec- 
tion before production,” offered by The 
Letterhead Clinic, has been announced 
in a recent booklet, “Seven years of 
prestige building,” circulated by Whit- 
ing-Plover Paper Company. This exten- 
sion of the Clinic service now makes it 
possible for printers to submit layouts 
and sketches for unbiased criticism. 

The booklet explains the offer in this 
manner: “In answer to:a demand from 
printers, lithographers, engravers, art- 
ists, and believers in good letterheads 
generally, the Clinic announces the ex- 
pansion of its scope to include the rat- 
ings of letterhead sketches or layouts. 
It is hoped that it will enable you to 
attain perfection before production. 

“Sketches or layouts will be rated in 
the same manner as letterheads. The 
Clinic will positively not lay a pen, pen- 
cil, crayon, or brush on any sketch or 
layout. It will only analyze and rate, and 
offer written suggestions as to how im- 
provement may be achieved, when nec- 
essary.” A caution is added that the 
Clinic will not attempt to “create, de- 
sign, or produce” letterheads for anyone. 

Each letterhead, layout, or sketch is 
judged from fifteen points, the majority 
of which are based on standards of scien- 
tific evaluation and are therefore com- 
pletely impersonal. The others, of a 
more esthetic nature, are as scientific 
as possible and accuracy depends to a 
large extent on the information supplied 
about the company and its products. 


Technical Men Lecture 


Eleven technically trained executives, 
connected with as many corporations, 
will be guest lecturers at the sessions of 
the intensive course in the fundamentals 
of lithography conducted by the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation at New 
York Trade School, New York City, for 
nine weeks, beginning June 30. Thirty 
technical lectures on various phases of 
lithography will be given by Paul W. 
Dorst, of the Foundation’s research staff, 
and the opening lecture will be given by 
Fulton MacArthur on “The Three Major 
Printing Methods, Contrasted.” 

The eleven guest lecturers and their 
subjects are: Michael Annick, the Ruth- 
erford Machinery Company, “Technical 
Features of Camera Construction”; R. J. 
Butler, General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, “Technical Problems Associated 
with the Use of Lithographic Inks”; Wil- 
liam Eckhard, R. Hoe & Company, “Press 
Design”; Richard W. Gardner, Eastman 
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Kodak Company, “Scientific Aspects of 
Black-and-White Photography”; A.Stull 
Harris, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
“Technical Features of Press Construc- 
tion and Care”; S. Karpeles, Imperial 
Paper and Color Company, “Technical 
Features of Dry Colormaking as Re- 
lated to Lithography”; R. R. Lewis, Vul- 
can Proofing Company, “Technical Fea- 
tures About Blanket Manufacture and 
Care”; John McMaster, Eastman-Kodak 
Company, “Scientific Aspects of Color 
Photography as Applied to Lithography”; 
Dr. Joseph Mattiello, The Hilo Varnish 
Company, “Varnishes and Inks”; B. D. 
Stevens, Miehle Printing Press & Manu- 


New Era Collating Machine 


New Era Manufacturing Company, of 
Paterson, New Jersey, has directed in- 
creased attention of the industry to its 
New Era collating machine which is 
used by printers of both continuous and 
snap-out forms. The machine has been 
in operation for a number of years, so 
the manufacturer states, and as different 
styles of forms have been designed the 
machine has been changed accordingly. 

The collating machine operates from 
rolls, and is capable of collating thir- 
teen paper rolls, or seven paper rolls 
and six carbon rolls, in any size forms 
in multiples of 4%. inch up to 11 inches 





The New Era Collating Machine can collate thirteen paper rolls or seven paper and six carbon rolls 


facturing Company, “Press Operating 
Problems”; John Traquair, The Mead 
Corporation, “Paper.” 

The limited number of qualified stu- 
dents who will be permitted to take this 
intensive nine weeks’ course of training 
will also be given the advantages of 
practical experience in operation of the 
equipment in the camera, platemaking, 
and offset press departments. Demon- 
stration classes in stripping, and color 
correcting are also included, in addition 
to visits to various lithographing and 
other establishments. D. J. MacDonald, 
educational director of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, is in charge. 


Opens New Branch Offices 


Walter Strain, general sales manager 
of Davidson Manufacturing Corporation, 
of Chicago, announces opening of three 
new branch offices. These are located in 
Washington, D. C.; Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and Buffalo, each is equipped with 
a complete line of Davidson duplication 
and folding machines, and has a fac- 
tory-trained service man able to super- 
vise installations. 

The Washington branch will be man- 
aged by MacIntosh & Sheridan, located 
at 1210 Eighteenth Street N.W. That in 
Hartford will be under the management 
of Guinan & Walker, 8 Ford Street, and 
the Buffalo branch is at 617 Main Street, 
in charge of Nichols & Van Winckel. 
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and any width up to 11% inches. In the 
case of snap-out forms, the machine 
fastens the sets of sheets together by 
gumming or by wire-stitching, the proc- 
ess being governed by providing the 
required adjustments. Various mechan- 
isms provide for slitting, counting, and 
other operations. Production of the ma- 
chine is governed by the kind of stock 
used, the length of the run, the number 
of forms, and skill of the operator. 


Seeks Recruits for Industry 

“Facts about the Printing Industry 
for Schools” is the title of a brochure 
published by the department of educa- 
tion of American Type Founders, and 
dedicated “to the printing educators of 
America.” Within its twenty pages and 
cover, 842 by 11 inches in size, are 
charts and graphs illustrating statistical 
data, and containing descriptive mat- 
ter which indicate how important the 
printing industry is to our civilization, 
and why persons who prepare them- 
selves for places in the industry are as- 
sured of higher wages than are paid 
in any of the other nine leading in- 
dustries in the United States. 

Titles of the various sections of the 
brochure are: “The Discovery of Print- 
ing,’ “The Printing Industry Needs 
Workers,” “Graphic Statistics,” “Stabil- 
ity of the Printing Industry,” “Employ- 
ment Opportunities in the Printing 


Industry,” “Wage Opportunities in the 
Printing Industry,” and “Our Depend- 
ency Upon Printing.” 

Copy in the brochure was prepared 
by John A. Backus, and Milford M. 
Hamlin. One line reads thus: “Charts 
courtesy THE INLAND PRINTER.” 


Propose Unified Action 


Unified leadership in the graphic arts 
industry to cope with problems caused 
by the war situation was urged in a 
report adopted in principle at the At- 
lantic Seaboard Graphic Arts Confer- 
ence, held at Atlantic City, April 25 
and 26. 

Speakers at the conference who made 
constructive suggestions included Wal- 
ter Reilly, president of the U.T.A,; 
Merle Schaff, president of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers; 
Tom Ford, president of the National 
Association of Printers’ Roller Manu- 
facturers; Charles Cosby, the secretary 
of the Label Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Harry L. Gage, vice-president of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; H. F. 
Czarnowsky, former president of Inter- 
national Trade Composition Associa- 
tion; Arthur Cole, managing director of 
the New York Photo-Engravers Board 
of Trade; Walter Flower, of Flower 
Electrotype Company, and others. 

It was decided that a copy of the re- 
port as revised will be sent to all asso- 
ciations in the graphic arts of the United 
States for their consideration of the 
idea of drawing closer together in the 
present emergency to be ready for im- 
mediate action if and when the occasion 
requires, 

The general objectives of the pro- 
posed coérdinated national graphic arts 
associations, as stated in the report, calls 
for “areas of agreement” in which all 
sections of the industry can codperate 
for the common good. It provides for a 
positive attitude on industry protection 
and promotion, improvement of the ef- 
fectiveness of existing trade organiza- 
tions without loss of identity of any of 
them, and the advancement of inter- 
group relationships. 

Specific objectives for immediate co- 
operative efforts are stated. They cover 
activities in the fields of legislative and 
governmental relations; technical co6ér- 
dination in the interests of the ultimate 
consumer; standardization of equipment 
and supplies; labor relations; trade re- 
lations, and public relations. 

Names of the potential participating 
groups in such a national set-up, and 
a suggested form of organization con- 
stitute parts of the printed report to be 
submitted to the various organizations. 


California Monotype Moves 


The Monotype Company of California 
is now completely installed in its pres- 
ent quarters at 55 New Montgomery 
Street, in San Francisco. The firm moved 
into its new location in the Sharon 
Building from 156 Second Street. Th: 
change was made on April 17, and, ac- 
cording to the company’s announce- 
ment, four days later everything wa: 
settled and business was going on a: 
if no change had been made. 
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Moves Into New Building 


Twice the floor space is available for 
the uses of the Western Newspaper 
Union, Salt Lake City, in its new build- 
ing than it had in the old building in 
the next block which it vacated after 
having occupied it for thirty-four years. 
The new structure is two stories high 
with a frontage of about 200 feet. With 
the parking and loading lot to the left 
of the building, it is 248 feet. 

The entire structure provides 50,000 
square feet of floor space. About 5,000 
square feet are used for displaying 
printers’ machinery and supplies. Pro- 


oon 


View of customers 


vision has been made for a customers’ 
idea room in which specimens of printed 
literature may be viewed, and where 
motion pictures may be shown to group 
meetings of printers. Back of the display 
room and offices are the manufacturing 
departments of the company where 
Miehle cylinder presses are used to print 
syndicated services for publishers, and 
where stereotype plates and electrotypes 
are made for the trade. To the west of 
the office are the machine shop, the 
printing machinery rebuilding, ware- 
house, and shipping departments. 

The Salt Lake City branch of the or- 
ganization was established in 1896 by 
William Stewart Newberry. The present 
manager, J. E. Jones, has been in charge 
of the branch since 1917, he having suc- 
ceeded R. V. Brown. 


Lecture in Monotype Plant 

Forty-two men studying lithography 
met in the plant of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, at Philadelphia, 
on March 28, to hear a lecture on “The 
Science of Platemaking Procedure.” This 
was the first of a series of eight lectures 
and demonstrations on the subject given 
under the auspices of the educational 
department of the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation. A second group of men 
met in the same place on April 2 for a 
similar purpose. 


Codperative Training System 

Fine codperation by and between the 
Printing High School of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools and the printing indus- 
try of that city is indicated by a folder 
issued in which the “three-fold ser- 
vice of the school is outlined. R. Ran- 
dolph Karch, principal of the school, 
reports that from September, 1940, to 
April of this year, fifty boys have been 
placed by the school in industrial posi- 
tions, thirty-three of them in regular 
full-time employment. 

The apprentice training group of the 
school includes graduates of the eighth 


grade or students from the other high 
schools who devote three years to pre- 
pare themselves for employment in the 
industry. Apprentices employed in the 
industry may take advantage of nine 
different evening classes to aid in their 
advancement. 

Journeymen employed in the indus- 
try are enabled to acquire new skills 
and learn about new processes in the 
evening departments. The man work- 
ing at hand composition may study how 
to operate the slugcasting machine or 
the monotype keyboard and caster, or 
layout; and the platen pressman may 
study cylinder and automatic presswork, 
or offset lithography. A total of nine 
courses is offered to evening students. 
In each of the courses, one prerequisite 
is “employment in the graphic arts.” 

The third service featured in the 
folder is the “information service” to 
enable those “working in the graphic 
arts to solve individual technical and 
business problems through the use of 
an index to articles appearing in the 
major graphic arts magazines of the 
country.” Interested persons are being 
invited to call at the school and in- 
vestigate the library. One of the first 
publications which the school started to 
index in 1933 was THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Now forty-seven publications are on the 
library’s list of trade magazines. 


London Sees Unique Exhibit 


Here is a story of eighteen books of 
different titles, produced by The Merry- 
mount Press, a Boston (Massachusetts) 
establishment, which so engaged the 
technical interest of persons in London, 
England, on March 7 and 8, that they 
temporarily forgot bursting bombs of 
“Blitzkrieg” attackers. Were this some 
motion picture presentation, the back- 
ground would be the scene of a demon- 
stration of war fireworks with ear-split- 
ting noise effects, but in the foreground 
would be the students of fine typogra- 
phy and printing so absorbed in their 


idea room” in the new building of Western Newspaper Union, at Salt Lake City, in which are samples of fine paper and printing 


scrutiny of the technical uses of type 
faces as to be oblivious of the common- 
place, everyday fireworks outside. 

The locale is that of the works of The 
Monotype Corporation Limited, 43 Fet- 
ter Lane, London. In a large sunny 
room, a broad table running down the 
center of it had been cleared of matrix- 
assembling devices and parts, and in 
their places were the eighteen books 
which had been cataloged in a sixteen- 
page-and-cover booklet, size less than 
3 by 4 inches. No glass cases interfered 
with the handling of the books by the 
wise old compositors and pressmen from 
the experimental printing office; heads 
of departments, foremen, and managers 
of the different matrix-making opera- 
tions; and the young women in their 
sapphire-blue linen work smocks and 
caps. The managing director, Mr. Burch, 
stands amongst them and opens the ex- 
hibition, and indicates what The Merry- 
mount Press, from which the books 
came, “means to America and to typo- 
graphic history.” Mr. Burch is saying: 

“We think that you skilled specialists 
will be glad to inspect this fine work 
knowing, as you do, that you had a hand 
in its production.” 

The faces of the workers brighten 
with delight after hearing these encour- 
aging words. The London observer, Mrs. 
Beatrice Warde, who has described the 
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scene in a letter to the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, commented thus: “I 
confess that something prickled in my 
eyes as I watched those delighted faces. 
The most terrible indictment against the 
modern machine age is that the worker 
so seldom sees the finished job—the 
whole—of which his skill created a part. 
And yet this is not really an indictment 
of the machine age at all; it is an in- 
dictment of human nature for not hav- 
ing the imagination to do anything so 
simple as show the mechanic how it all 
turned out in the end.” 

As soon as the opening ceremony was 
performed, everyone rushed out, bolted 
lunch, and hurried back. For the next 
hour there were never fewer than a 
hundred persons crowded around that 
table, admiring and arguing. Each sep- 
arate specimen is picked up, tested as to 
register, held at an angle to see if there 
are any “rivers,” and pages are turned 
to see how the index was styled, and 
then the students turn to their copies 
of the miniature catalog, for each of 
which they paid sixpence for the bene- 
fit of the British Red Cross, and check 
up on the next specimen. 

Two excerpts from the “Foreword” of 
the miniature catalog give more data 
concerning the unusual exhibition: “The 
small collection of books and jobs de- 
scribed in the following pages has all 
the special attraction for typographic 
designers and craftsmen that a ‘one 
press, one face’ selection can offer, and 
to intensify that attraction to the high- 
est degree, it need only be said that 
all these pieces bear the world-famous 
imprint of D. B. Updike, The Merry- 
mount Press—and that the type face is 
Monotype Times New Roman, probably 
the most important and significant text 
face so far in the twentieth century. 

“This collection, the gift of Mr. Bi- 
anchi of The Merrymount Press, arrived 
in England at an hour when any such 
gracious gesture took on a symbolical 
value. Coming from New England to 
Old England, this present of quietly 
exquisite typography, chosen in honest 
pride and also received in honest pride, 
seemed at once a tribute to our British 
craftsmanship, and a proof that its prod- 
ucts were at home under other more 
tranquil skies. For that reason, the ma- 
trix-cutting and other departments of 
The Monotype Corporation were invited 
to inspect in an informal lunch-time 
exhibition, the gift described.” 


New Booklet on Rotagravure 

The Champlain Corporation, Garfield, 
New Jersey, has issued a booklet in 
colors describing and illustrating the 
use of rotagravure equipment for the 
production of labels, cartons, and wrap- 
pers, in addition to printed bags. On the 
cover of the booklet, size 444 by 6 inches, 
is the reproduction of twenty-five na- 
tionally advertised products that have 
wrappers and labels printed by means 
of rotagravure. In the text matter para- 
graphs are titled: plate, printing, dry 
print, simplicity of operation, press 
flexibility, control of ink volume, uni- 
formity of color, variety of stock and 
ink, and so on. 
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C. M. Winchester Retires 

Charles M. Winchester, for close to 
sixty years connected with the printing 
industry, started a new chapter—two 
new chapters—in his life during the past 
two months. 

During the month of March, he was 
married to Miss Mabel Davison, and on 
April 2, at a family gathering at which 
his 74th birthday anniversary was be- 
ing celebrated, he announced his re- 
tirement from activity in connection 
with the management of J. B. Lyon 
Company, printers, at Albany, New 
York. After an extended honeymoon, 
the bridegroom and bride will engage 
in work and play in addition to taking 


CHARLES M. WINCHESTER 


an interest in social and civic affairs in 
the community—when not traveling. 

The Winchester family will continue 
to be represented in the management of 
the J. B. Lyon Company by six sons of 
the retired chairman of the board. 

The date of Mr. Winchester’s birth as 
stated in one of the foregoing para- 
graphs was April 2, and the year was 
1867. The place was Providence, Rhode 
Island, where his father was a clergy- 
man. A change in his father’s pastorate 
required his removal to Dayton, Ohio, 
where Charles quit school during his 
teens and took up the serious business 
of learning how to be a printer. He 
learned, and was advanced to the posi- 
tion of a proofreader in Dayton, he 
changed his city to Akron, where he 
became foreman of the composing room 
of Werner Printing Company. 

After his marriage in Akron, he went 
contrary to Horace Greeley’s advice, 
going east to New York City. He be- 
came foreman of the book composing 
section of Wynkoop-Hollenbeck-Craw- 
ford Company. In 1896, when that com- 
pany secured the contract to do the 
printing for the State of New York and 
decided to start a branch plant in Al- 
bany, the veteran Charlie Winchester, 
having reached the ripe old age of 29 
years, decided he wanted the job as 
manager of the new branch. He asked 
for it and got the job. 


Four years later, the J. B. Lyon Com- 
pany bought out the Albany branch 
of the Wynkoop-Hollenbeck-Crawford 
Company, and the management appar- 
ently liked the methods of Winchester, 
because he was made its vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. For the next 
sixteen years the company grew in im- 
portance. Then in 1916, Winchester, to- 
gether with Ernest A. Barvoets and 
others, purchased the stock interest of 
the Lyon family, and for the next 
twenty years, Winchester as president, 
and Barvoets as the other leading per- 
sonality in the business, continued op- 
erations of the plant. 

In 1936, the J. B. Lyon Company ac- 
quired the plant of the McGraw-Hill 
interests, in addition to taking over the 
contracts to print all of the McGraw- 
Hill publications. Mr. Winchester be- 
came chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Barvoets became president, and his 
son, Edward F. Barvoets became ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Upon the death 
of the elder Mr. Barvoets, Edward F. 
Barvoets moved up to the presidency, 
which office he now occupies. 

In a recent report written by Mr. 
Barvoets to the employes of the com- 
pany through the columns of Between 
the Lyons, the company’s house-organ, 
he said that during 1940 the company 
employed 1000 persons, and paid to 
them approximately $1,800,000 in wages. 
He said that the company was listed 
among the first ten printing plants in the 
United States. In the same report Mr. 
Barvoets said that the work of the com- 
pany during 1940 was proportioned as 
follows: work for McGraw-Hill, 40 per- 
cent; state work, 25 per cent; general 
magazines, 5 per cent; telephone direc- 
tories, 5 per cent; general commercial 
printing, 10 per cent; office form con- 
tracts, 5 per cent; law book publishing, 
et cetera, 10 per cent. 

While Mr. Winchester spent the major 
part of his life in building up the busi- 
ness, he found time to interest himself 
in promotion of trade associations, com- 
munity welfare work, and in cultural 
pursuits. In 1937, President Roosevelt 
appointed him to be the representative 
of the printing industry of the United 
States to participate in a conference of 
the International Labor Office held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The employe editors of the company’s 
house-organ closed the announcement 
of Mr. Winchester’s retirement with the 
following paragraph: “We know that an 
active man such as Mr. Winchester will 
visit us often in the plant where his 
frequent visits and friendly greetings to 
the many employes with whom he has 
been associated for so many years have 
continued for him the respect and ad- 
miration won by him in his years of 
fair dealing with all the employes of 
the plant.” 


Uses Newspaper Advertising 

A full-page display advertisement in 
The Miami (Florida) Herald, was used 
by the Dade Litho & Printing Company, 
of that city, to announce the opening of 
its business in a new building at 210) 
N. W. Second Avenue. Across the top of 
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the page was a reverse plate, 15 by 2 
inches, bearing the name of the com- 
pany, and in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the page and under the streamer 
headline was a reproduction of the one- 
story plant, the picture being 6 by 34 
inches in size. 

To the left of the picture were four 
lines of type conveying the message: 
“This new modern litho, printing, and 
envelope manufacturing plant is now at 
your service.” Copy concerning prices 
and service filled the balance of the 
full-page space. 

A feature of the page was a “Free 
Consultation Coupon” which occupied a 
st ace of 514 by 21 inches in the lower 
risht-hand corner with spaces thereon 
for the name and address of the in- 
quirer, and also a space for the inser- 
tion of information as to the day and 
h ur when the printer’s representative 
might call upon the prospect sending in 
the coupon. 

On the day preceding the running of 
the full-page announcement there ap- 
peared a double-column advertisement 
of the firm, six inches deep, requesting 
readers to watch for the full pager on 
the next day. 


Ortleb Boosts Convention 

George Ortleb, former Deputy Public 
Printer of the United States, is visiting 
numerous Craftsmen’s clubs and dis- 
trict conferences in different parts of the 
country in his new capacity as repre- 
sentative-at-large of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, to which non-salary position he 
was appointed by Frank McCaffrey. 

In his contacts with groups of crafts- 
men, Mr. Ortleb plans to promote atten- 
dance at the forthcoming twenty-second 
annual convention to be held in Balti- 
more, August 10 to 14. 


Change Testing Standard 

Changes in the record of values of 
folding endurance, tensile, tearing, and 
bursting strength of paper will be re- 
quired because of the adoption of a new 
standard of 50 per cent relative humid- 
ity in conditioning paper for testing in 
place of the previous standard of 65 
per cent, so a bulletin from the National 
Bureau of Standards announces. 

The adoption of the changed standard 
was decided upon after surveys had 
been made by and through the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, the American Pulp and Paper 
Association, and the Newsprint Manu- 
facturers Association. Originally, the 65 
per cent standard for relative humidity 
was established in Europe, but paper in- 
terests in the United States and Canada 
developed sentiment in favor of the new 
lower figure as a better basis for test- 
ing paper because it represented more 
closely the average conditions under 
which most papers are made. 

Values for folding endurance and tear- 
ing strength are now less as a result of 
the change to the 50 per cent basis of 
testing paper, while the tensile breaking 
strength and the bursting strength will 
register at higher levels. 


Color as Campaign Theme 

The Howard Paper Mills have just 
launched an advertising campaign using 
as its theme, “Color.” The first an- 
nouncement of the campaign was in 
the form of a colorful insert in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and other publications, 
with the inside spread titled, “Call to 
Colors.” The picture, below that of the 
bugler, portrays top views of seven 
large papermaking machines, over and 
through which webs of colored paper 
are being run between the huge rollers. 
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in the trail. Various colored ink com- 
binations are shown on the specimens 
of the fourteen colors of bond paper. 
Other specimens show various weights 
and finishes of the paper in white. 
The third mailing piece features the 
Howard mimeograph line of papers il- 
lustrated with the figure of a man 
pulled close to a powerful magnet. 
Above are the words: “There’s some- 
thing magnetic about cotor.” Within the 
folder is a pocket which holds speci- 
mens of mimeograph paper colors. 


t “Color Week” mailings emphasizing profit from promot- 


ing colorful printing. The chorus girl folder has paper samples, the other a multi-color memo pad 


“Howard color consciousness begins 
in smartly painted mills,” reads part of 
the copy, “extends through every in- 
dustry activity—finds its fullest expres- 
sion in fourteen distinctive colors, and 
in the ‘world’s whitest papers’ for color 
printing.” 

As a salute to “Color,” its uses and 
users, the Howard Allied Mills set aside 
May 5 to 10 as “Color Week” to be ob- 
served as a whole week of nation-wide 
activity on advantages of using color. 

One mailing piece featuring Howard 
Ledger paper shows an illustration of a 
business man standing at attention at 
his desk with his right hand over his 
heart. The display lines used are, “Busi- 
ness Salutes the Colors.” Within an in- 
side pocket of the mailing pieces are 
printed specimens of five ledger account 
books in four colors and white. 

Another mailing piece depicting a pot 
of gold at the end of a rainbow, in 
colors, carries the line: “take the RAIN- 
Bow trail.” On the front inside cover 
page is shown a man pointing at the 
trail, marked with names of fourteen 
colors, one at each of fourteen jogs 


The campaign is to be promoted in- 
tensively with daily mailings of broad- 
sides each of which is a different color. 
The list includes 14,000 printers and 
8,000 lithographers. Salesmen are to help 
by wearing 21-inch scarlet buttons call- 
ing further attention to “Color Week.” 


New Service Arrangements 

New arrangements have been made 
for rendering mechanical service to cus- 
tomers of Dexter Folder Company. 

In New York City, the service and 
parts departments have been moved to 
431 West Broadway, the sales depart- 
ment remaining at 330 West 42nd Street. 
In Chicago, the service and parts de- 
partments have now been transferred to 
3225 Calumet Avenue, the sales depart- 
ment still at 117 West Harrison Street. 

Erection and service of all Dexter 
equipment will be handled by Dexter 
personnel, as usual. Rebuilding of cer- 
tain Dexter machines, and repair work 
on its stitchers, will be done in the New 
York territory by Lanigan & Cross, 431 
West Broadway, and in Chicago, by C. 
F. Anderson & Company, 3225 Calumet. 
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John R. Riddell Is Dead 


John Robertson Riddell, familiarly re- 
ferred to by hundreds as “J.R.,” passed 
away in his homeland of England, on 
March 28. He had for years occupied a 
foremost position among the educational 
councils, and with his forceful, benefi- 
cent personality, exerted wide-spread 
influence. He was tireless in his efforts 
to see that others would have the same 
interest in technical advancement. 

Born in Aberdeen in 1874, he was ap- 
prenticed to Messrs. Taylor and Hen- 


JOHN R. RIDDELL 


derson. Removing to Edinburgh, he was 
brought into close contact with trichro- 
matic printing and was soon utilized for 
the reproduction in monochrome and 
color of high-class art subjects. While 
with Messrs. Thomas Forman, Notting- 
ham, he became an authority on up-to- 
date methods of printing. 

He then visited the United States. 
“This visit,” according to The British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 
“sreatly added to his knowledge of the 
craft, and also enlarged his naturally 
acute vision.” 

Mr. Riddell was best known by his 
work in technical education. He was the 
principal of the printing department of 
St. Bride Institute, later of the London 
School of Printing, which succeeded St. 
Bride’s. In ten years attendance was in- 
creased from 250 students in the eve- 
ning classes to 1500. 

His resignation in 1939 was marked 
by fine testimonials, dinners, and public 
meetings. 


William H. Sleepeck, Dead 


William H. Sleepeck, president of the 
Sleepeck-Helman Printing Company, of 
Chicago, and prominent in trade asso- 
ciation activities, died of heart failure 
at Grand Central Station, New York 
City, Saturday, April 26. 

Mr. Sleepeck was born in Lexington, 
Illinois, August 24, 1871, and was com- 
pelled to start work when eleven years 
old. His education was obtained in the 
public schools at Bloomington, and later 
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in the printing industry in that city and 
in Chicago. He came to Chicago in 1888, 
worked as compositor and foreman in 
several plants, and organized the Slee- 
peck-Helman Printing Company in 1904. 
He became active in the affairs of the 
trade associations, was twice president 
of predecessor organizations of the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation, and he 
served also as president of the Old- 
Time Printers Association of Chicago. 
He frequently served as toastmaster at 
banquets, and was referred to as “the 
silver-tongued orator of the printing in- 
dustry.” Wherever and whenever some 
community charity movement required 
a boost, “Bill” Sleepeck could be counted 
upon to do more than the average 
amount of codperating. Persons judging 
him from his cheerful countenance and 
hearty laughter might have concluded 
that he had none of the usual worries 
of life. His accomplishments showed that 
he thought deeply and lived intensely. 


Thormod Monsen Is Dead 


Thormod Monsen, for many years the 
head of the firm in Chicago bearing his 
name which he founded in 1887, died 
April 27. 

Mr. Monsen was born in Stavanger, 
Norway, June 3, 1848, and spent the 
early years of his life in his native land. 
Before he left, however, he became in- 
terested in the printing industry. Com- 
ing to the United States as a youth, he 
entered the University of Wisconsin, 
after which he re-entered the graphic 
arts as a compositor on foreign language 
and English papers. In 1887, he started 
the typesetting and litho plate concern 
which has since then become known as 
Thormod Monsen & Son, at 730 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago. He retired from 
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active participation in the business in 
1916, at which time his son, Myron, took 
charge of the management. Since then 
two sons of Myron have also joined in 
the organization as executives. Mrs. 
Bertha Strand, a daughter of Thormod, 
also survives. 


George H. Benedict, Dead 


George H. Benedict, inventor of the 
photoengravers price-calculation scale 
which he originally advertised as “the 
Benedict Scale of Type and Surface 
Measurements” died of heart failure in 
Chicago, Thursday, April 24. He was 
first stricken in his office in the suite 
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of the Chicago Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation, in the Board of Trade Building, 
two days before the fatal attack in his 
home. Funeral services were conducted 
under the auspices of the Masonic order. 

Because of his contribution to the 
progress of the graphic arts, THE INLAND 
PRINTER published an appreciative four- 
page article about George H. Benedict 
in its issue of September, 1937, upon the 
occasion of his observing his 80th birth- 
day anniversary. He was subsequently 
honored by the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association by being elected as 
“President Emeritus” of that organiza- 
tion. Other groups likewise recognized 
his achievements and honored him. 

Mr. Benedict was born in Warsaw, 
New York, August 12, 1857. He was 
brought to Chicago in 1864, received lit- 
tle organized schooling, but early in life 
learned to dig for facts. By self-study 
he mastered the higher branches of 
mathematics, and did his own calcula- 
tions in connection with the study of 
astronomy, which was one of his hob- 
bies. He served his apprenticeship in the 
mapmaking establishment of Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, then he worked for 
George F. Cram in the same line. 

He studied photoengraving and wood 
engraving as a hobby, and liked it so 
well that he quit mapmaking to become 
manager of the wax engraving depart- 
ment of Blomgren Brothers & Company. 
Then he changed his hobby to athletics, 
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taking up the use of Indian clubs, box- 
ing, and skating, and achieved prom- 
inence by becoming the amateur boxing 
champion in the middleweight class. 
Then he made sports his business for a 
period of time, becoming advertising 
manager for A. G. Spalding & Brothers. 

In 1884, when 27 years of age, he 
started his own business, George H. 
Benedict & Company, and consistently 
used full-page advertisements in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, which publication had 
started on its career in 1883. He adver- 
tised the business at that time as “photo, 
map, and wood engravers.” He first an- 
nounced “The Benedict Scale of Type 
ard Surface Measurements” in a full- 
pege advertisement in THE INLAND PRIN- 
TE? in January, 1888. Subsequently the 
photoengravers of the nation adopted 
his system of measurement and pricing, 
ard later, he worked out a system of 
pricing electrotyping which is still used 
in that field. 

Benedict continued his business under 
his own name until 1903, when he con- 
solidated it with that of the Globe En- 
graving & Electrotyping Company, and 
continued his connection with that com- 
pany as part owner until 1928, when he 
sold out his interest to other stockhold- 
ers. He became secretary of the Chicago 
Photo-Engravers Association and re- 
tired from active service about seven 
years ago. He continued his private of- 
fice in the headquarters of that organ- 
ization, devoting himself daily to friends, 
and also to his hobbies which had to 
do with his writing treatises on phi- 
losophy, astronomy, and mathematics. 
During recent years, he took special in- 
terest in the promotion of the study of 
astronomy by business men and school 
children for whom he published a simple 
chart and treatise on the subject, tens 
of thousands of copies of which were 
distributed in public schools and among 
business groups. 

He was always interested in trade as- 
sociations, and served at different times 
as the president, for six years, of the 
Employing Electrotypers Association of 
Chicago, and for two years as president 
of the National Association of Electro- 
typers and Photo-Engravers which was 
the predecessor organization of both the 
present national groups in those two 
fields. 

In 1930, Mr. Benedict and his wife 
celebrated their Golden Wedding an- 
niversary by taking their first airplane 
trip. They started for Kansas City from 
Chicago, by airplane, but landed in a 
cornfield in Missouri because of bad at- 
mospheric conditions, and completed 
their trip by means of a bus and train. 
He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Claire Wiseman, a son, Lloyd Benedict, 
two grandchildren, and also one great 
grandson. 


C. H. McGill Dies 


C. H. McGill, founder and president 
of the McGill Lithographing Company, 
Minneapolis, died from a heart attack 
on April 7. Mr. McGill was well known 
as a leader of the graphic arts industry 
in Minneapolis and the Northwest. He 
was the son of A. R. McGill, the tenth 
governor of Minnesota. 


Horace Carr Is Dead 

Horace Carr, “the grand old printer 
of Cleveland,” died at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal of that city, after a prolonged ill- 
ness, on Saturday, April 12. Two friends, 
namely, David Gibson, president of the 
Erie Press, and Henry P. Boynton, 
president of the Henry P. Boynton Ad- 
vesting Agency, officiated at the fu- 
neral service. 

August Dome, who has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Carr throughout the past 
twenty years, and Frank Teagle, Jr., 
who has been with them for three to 
four years, had relieved Horace Carr of 
the anxiety of business during the last 
three or four years of his life. 


HORACE CARR 


The Monday following his death, the 
Cleveland News ran an editorial which 
said, in part, “For threescore years the 
imprint of Horace Carr has stood for 
the ultimate in printing artistry. Today 
the presses of Horace Carr will be silent. 
The white-bearded little printer who 
attained international fame because he 
remained an individualist while the 
wheels of mass production hummed all 
about him has set his last “stick” of 
type. Death has affixed the period to the 
career of a craftsman whose philosophy 
was to do only the things he enjoyed 
and to harm no man. 

“His little shop in the Caxton Building 
may well stand as a shrine to those who 
revere the names of Goudy, Caslon, 
Cooper, and others whose hands cut the 
type faces so familiar to millions today.” 

Horace Carr was born on a farm near 
Erie, Pennsylvania, seventy-two years 
ago. He is said to have become inter- 
ested in printing when seven years of 
age. His father received a letter from 
an uncle who was in the printing busi- 
ness, and, instead of writing it, the uncle 
had set it in type and printed it. With- 
out much schooling, young Carr started 
in the industry as a printer’s devil in 
the old job office of the Erie Herald, 
where Horace Greeley years before had 


worked as a journeyman printer. Carr 
migrated to Cleveland in 1889, worked 
in two or three places, and in 1893— 
the panic year—he lost his job. He had 
just enough money to make a down pay- 
ment on printing equipment and started 
the Printing Press, in which his wife 
took the place of a partner, she having 
learned to set type before her mar- 
riage to Carr. 

This first printing enterprise of the 
Carrs was a purely “bedroom” venture. 
The press and entire equipment was 
bought from the proprietor who, due to 
the panic, was anxious to sell. The total 
price paid was $45. All was removed to 
the Carr home where it was set up in 
the kitchen. As soon as the business 
grew enough to allow it, the equipment 
was moved again to a place in the busi- 
ness district. 

From the first $45 venture to the end, 
one of the strongest influences in the 
success of Horace Carr was the under- 
standing and encouragement of his wife. 
It was she who directed the business 
end of the organization. 

Twelve years ago the Cleveland mag- 
azine, The Bystander, carried a feature 
article on the life of Mr. Carr as a lead- 
ing citizen. In that story the work of 
Mrs. Carr was described, “Her loyalty 
and diligence have contributed in no 
small measure to the artistic success 
achieved by her husband. It is quite a 
remarkable partnership and worthy of 
an extended story in itself.” 

Mr. Gibson, in his eulogy of his de- 
ceased friend, recalled a story about 
Carr’s having been in the habit of read- 
ing books while busy feeding a cylinder 
press. At one place, while at his work, 
he read Immanuel Kant’s “Critique of 
Pure Reason,” and was “fired” for read- 
ing what his foreman called a “heathen 
book.” This action on the part of an 
employer was due largely to the fact 
that Carr was working for the Union 
Gospel News in which the management 
was decidedly biased against anything 
flavored with atheism or what was then 
considered “anarchistic.” 

It was this habit of reading while per- 
forming purely mechanical tasks which 
had much to do with the mental de- 
velopment of Mr. Carr. Early in his 
career as a printer apprentice he met 
W. H. Brett, a gifted librarian who 
guided him in his choice of reading 
material. He was fascinated by the 
stimulating and sometimes controversial 
books on science, philosophy, religion, 
sociology, and economics. In cases where 
his work required using his eyes in 
carrying out a job, but his mind was left 
free, he reviewed mentally the reading 
he had done the night before. 

In his later years, Mr. Carr attracted 
the attention of persons who appreci- 
ated fine typography because he worked 
on the principle that type was made to 
be read, that it was more likely to be 
read if its appearance appealed to the 
eye, and that it would be much more 
attractive to the eye if it was of an 
appropriate size and design, with proper 
length of line, balanced up with white 
space, framed with rules or borders, 
and sparingly relieved with type orna- 
ments. He made his early reputation 
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by the use of Caslon. Because of this 
liking for Caslon, he was presented, 
upon the occasion of his visit at the 
original Caslon type foundry in Lon- 
don, one of the molds made by William 
Caslon in 1722. 

The outstanding artistry of Horace 
Carr was no accident, but the product 
of patient study and experiment. An 
idea of his enthusiasm for his craft is 
illustrated by his buying a set of en- 
graving tools and commencing to cut 
letters to fill out missing ones in certain 
job fonts in the first place in which he 
worked in Cleveland. From his reading 
he formed the conclusion that the old 
masters had something to teach him. 
This was drawn from the fact that the 
works of Caxton, Geofroy Tory, Aldus, 
Jenson, and Plantin seemed never to 
have been surpassed. He resolved to find 
out what made their work immortal in 
the world of print. 

He saturated himself with all the 
books he could get hold of that were 
produced in that era. From this he dis- 
covered what format and craftsmanship 
made any book into a great book. He 
put this knowledge to practical use in 
designing some immortal books in his 
own shop among which are a first edi- 
tion of “Conkey Stiles,’ by Eugene 
Field, “Three Excessively Rare and 
Scarce Books,” by Judge Vickery, and 
“Carved Ivories,” by Swasey. 

One of the treasures in the Carr print 
shop was a set of roman initials. These 
were reproduced from a collection of 
some two thousand initials cut from old 
books bought in Spain by a friend. Mr. 
Carr asked permission to select a hun- 
dred of the initials, all designed by F. 
Fradin, Lyonnaise printer of the fif- 
teenth century. Enlarged photographs 
were made, retouched, then reduced to 
proper size as zinc etchings, and finally 
were used in typical Carr style. 

Specimens of Mr. Carr’s craftsman- 
ship in the printing art were made part 
of permanent exhibitions in London and 
Plymouth, England, and in Vienna, 
Austria. Friends had planned to hold 
an exhibition of some of his work at 
the Rowfant Club in Cleveland, to be 
viewed by his friends and the general 
public on Saturday, April 19, but he 
died just one week before the date. 
His friends then changed their plans 
and held a memorial observance at the 
same time and place. 

During his long career as a printer, 
Mr. Carr was frequently retained by 
other printers as a designer of special 
layouts for printing used in advertising 
campaigns, and of formats for many 
different periodicals. 


Issues New Specimen Book 

An abridged specimen book, ninety- 
six pages, with an alphabetical and a 
numerical index and arranged for ready 
reference, has been published by Lud- 
low Typograph Company. It contains 
sixty-nine showings of all sizes and 
series of recent type faces produced by 
the Ludlow organization in addition to 
one-line showings of sixty other Ludlow 
faces and advertising figures up to and 
including 240-point. Borders, ornaments, 
and food-store logotypes are also shown. 
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NEW WAYS TO REDUCE YOUR COSTS 
AND RAISE THE QUALITY STANDARD 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION has announced 
the production of three additional sizes 
of the Waverley series. These sizes, the 
eight-, ten-, and fourteen-point, are 
combined with Italic as shown herewith. 





THIS PARAGRAPH is set in the eight 
point size of WAVERLEY, a new Intertype 
face, and is combined with Italic and 
SMALL Caps. $1234567890 $1234567890 
THIS paragraph is set in the ten 
point size of WAVERLEY, a new 
Intertype face, and is made with 
Italic and SMALL Caps. $123456 


THIS paragraph is set 
in 14 point WAVERLEY, a 
new Intertype face, and 
is combined with /talic 
and SMALL Caps. $1234 











A SHORT-CUT METHOD of making half- 
tone cuts adhere to their wood bases 
has been pointed out by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
an organization now engaged in making 
Scotch double coated tape. The tape is 
placed upon the top surface of the wood 
block, after which the plate is positioned 
and is made firm by using a planer and 
mallet as though a stone proof were 
being taken. Trimming of the surplus 
tape and wood results in a flush cut 
without the necessity of anchoring it. 


LupLow TypocRAPH Company has in- 
creased its range of matrices for casting 
slug lines to include complete fonts from 
four-point to ninety-six-point sizes. The 
specimen lines herewith show the four- 
point special Caslon Light, and ninety- 





Ludlow size range increased to include 4-point and 96-point 














six-point Tempo Bold Condensed. Let- 
ters and advertising figures up to and 
including 240-point are produced with 
Ludlow equipment by casting singly 
lengthwise of the slug. 


SPEED CONTROLLERS in ratings from 3 to 
40 horse-power, and with pre-set speed 
points ranging from 16 to 27 speeds, 
have been announced by the General 
Electric Company. One of the features 
of the new type controller is a tilting 
panel that may be dropped 90 degrees 
to provide maximum accessibility for 


inspection and maintenance. Lowerinz 
of the panel is permissible by removing 
two holding bolts, thus access is pro- 
vided to all wiring, studs, and resistors 
which are behind the panel. The con- 
trollers which are used on printing 
presses are operated on either alternat- 
ing or direct current, and on two- or 
three-phase power systems. 


THE PMC DIE CUTTING MACHINE was de- 
veloped by engineers of a large lithog- 
rapher for the company’s private us». 
It had been in operation for several 
years before news of its performance 
was heard by The Printing Machinery 
Company, of Cincinnati, which promptly 
purchased manufacturing rights, so the 
machine is finally available generally. 
This improved model of label cutter 
will turn out up to 300,000 die-cut lz- 





This machine can cut 300,000 labels an hour 


bels in an hour, an achievement which 
the manufacturer reports is now being 
duplicated in the various plants which 
have already installed the machine. 


MonotypPe-HveEBNER Universal Process 
Machine, just announced by Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, is a new 
comparatively small photo-composing 
machine made in twosizes, 30 by 30 inches 
and 34 by 30 inches. It is equipped with 
the Monotype notch-bar and micrometer 
screw system to assure accuracy, and 
may be used either inside or outside 
the darkroom, as required. It is designed 
for use by lithographers and photoen- 
gravers, and possesses features includ- 
ing a device to enable the operator to 
raise or lower the machine to change 
the angle of the platen; a dry-plate 
holder with adjustable devices; a scrib- 
ing device to cut vertical and horizontal 
lines through the emulsion on devel- 
oped negatives; a negative registering 
device, and other advantages. 


VANDERCOOK ROLLER TESTER, announ:ed 
by Vandercook & Sons, is a machine 
weighing 900 pounds, requiring a floor 
space of 28 by 32 inches, which is used 
for testing certain qualities in printers 
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rollers. It is equipped with a cylinder 
having a speed equivalent to 800 feet 
surface speed, which is designed to act 
with reference to rollers like a form 
made up of stereotypes or electrotypes 
that must be inked. Rollers to be tested 
must be made up on special cores, four 
inches long, up to five inches in diam- 
eter of the same material as is used for 
raking the regular press rollers. 

Four different inks may be used at 
tne same time in testing eight minia- 
ture rollers. Ink is transferred by means 
cf a ductor roller from one fountain to 
tie cylinder representing the form, and 
i: removed from the cylinder by another 
ductor roller into a second fountain. 
Thus fresh ink is constantly supplied 
to the rollers being tested, which truly 
tests the effcct of inks upon rollers. 

Wearing qualities of rollers may be 
t-sted by contacting them with the re- 
volving cylinder whose surface is ruled, 





Vandercook machine for testing roller wear 


screened, and solid in different sections 
to provide for various wearing tests. 
Vandercook roller testers have been 
operated in plants using large quantities 
of rollers, and after almost three years 
of practical use were declared of such 
value that machines are now announced 
as available for installation. 


PLASTIC MATERIAL has been developed 
from experiments covering seven years 
which can be used instead of lead in 
any typecasting machines, according to 
F. M. Jernt, an experienced machinist of 
composing machines. Plastic is perfected 
for mounting any metal plates to type 
height, whether flat or curved. A leading 
manufacturer of plastics has codperated 
in laboratory research and in compound- 
ing formulas best suited for use as type 
and as a base with a natural affinity to 
metal plates of any kind. It is reported 
by Mr. Jernt that experiments made so 
far by the manufacturer indicate that 
one hundred pounds of plastic will go as 


far as a ton of metal, so the weight of 
plastic-set forms would be 1/20 that of 
metal. Where floor-load limits prohibit 
storage of standing metal forms heavier 
than a certain figure, there would be 
practically no limit to the height of stor- 
age racks holding plastic forms. Reduc- 
tion in capital investment to about one- 
third that required by metal-cast forms 
represents the greatest saving. This is 
based on an estimated cost of one dollar 
a pound for plastic, $100 worth of it do- 
ing the job of $300 worth of metal. When 
slugs can be melted up and used again 
and again, further big savings will result. 
As a plate-mounting base, plastic would 
be ideal due to its light weight; tacking 
as well as anchoring of flush-trimmed 
plates would be unnecessary. Unlike 
wood, plastic is not subject to changes 
due to variations in temperature and 
in relative humidity—so would prove a 
great boon to printers and publishers. 
Postage on shipments of plastic-mounted 
plates would be much less. Change-over 
from metal to plastics for composing ma- 
chines would require changes mainly in 
the crucible and in the vise slug locks 
due to the high pressure at that point. 
Tests under actual working conditions 
show that other plastics developed by 
Mr. Jernt are practical for molding 
newspaper matrices and, in turn, print- 
ing plates so flexible as to fit rotary 
cylinders, so tough as to withstand hard 
usage expected in newspaper work, yet 
with as much depth in type, halftones, 
and line cuts as is attainable with elec- 
trotypes from wax molds. Because of 
this, and the speed with which finished 
plates can be delivered, precious time is 
saved in platemaking and in starting the 
press run. By the same process, quality 
duplicate plates for commercial printing 
can be made—faster. Makeready is less 
than with metal, only slight impression 
is required, and the plastic has a natural 
affinity to inks. 


FOLDING MACHINES with fewer operat- 
ing parts requiring less time to adjust 
have been announced by the Davidson 
Manufacturing Corporation of Chicago. 
The sheet of paper to be folded travels 
on web tapes through the machine and 
receives its first fold, hits an adjustable 
stop which causes the sheet to turn as 
it travels, then is automatically squared 
by a micrometer-adjusted guide, after 
which it receives the right-angle fold. 
The folders are made in several models 
to produce different kinds of folds and 
will handle sheets from 3 by 3 up to 14 
by 20 inches. 


DIAMOND POWER PAPER CUTTER, equipped 
with a redesigned safety paper guard, 
has been added to the line of products 
offered by The Challenge Machinery 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The advantage in the change of design 
comes from the fact that the device 
closes the opening in the left side-frame 
to prevent narrow cuttings from jam- 
ming under the knife bar. An automatic 
action of the sliding top saves the stock 
from damage. 

The guard is so made that it fits sol- 
idly into the groove in the arch. Paper 


stock can be placed flush against the 
guard. As the knife descends, the paper 
stop slides down, keeping its contact 
with the beveled edge of the knife and 
completely closing the opening in the 





New device avoids cuttings jammed under knife 


side-frame. The paper cuttings are then 
forced toward the front of the table, 
preventing any jamming of the blade. 
The guard returns to its normal position 
when the knife bar returns to the start- 
ing position. 


A LOW-PRICED BAND SAW designed for 
cutting slugs set on typesetting ma- 
chines has been announced by H. B. 
Rouse & Company. It is called the 
Economy Band Saw, and is patterned 
after the Master Rouse Band Saw with- 


sey . 
* *, \ 





Low priced band saw has an automatic feeder 


out having the automatic feeding de- 
vice. A hand-operated mechanism is 
used instead which reduces the cost to 
nearly one-third of the larger machine. 
The new machine will cut slugs all one 
length, or different lengths. It has safety 
features similar to the larger model. 
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“PAK UP NOW! 


500 plus* mill cut 8'4x11 
sheets of Caslon Bond 
ready to print 


* for make-ready 


10 Boxes to the “Pak’”’ 


Convenient ... Compact ...Clean...one 
or ten sheets instantly available... fits 
the desk drawer. your LABEL in patented 
slot is there at re-order time. You can 
handle small orders quickly and profitably 
and deliver in the smart one-piece box. 


pSlo 
BOND 
PACKAGED FOR PROFIT! 


as asked for by 9387 printers 


Munising Paper Precision Made 





Holds 10 Utility Boxes = 
5000 plus* sheets of 
Caslon Bond 


* for make-ready 


It's EASY SALEing 
with Packaged 
Caslon Bond 
® Another Munising FIRST! 
A sturdy, dust-proof storage and 
delivery unit. EASY TO INVEN- 
TORY...NO WASTE...READY 
FOR RUSH JOBS...ACCURATE 
MILL CUT SAVES. TIME... FITS 
THE STOCK ROOM SHELVES. 


THE MUNISING PAPER CO. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CASLON BOND DISTRIBUTOR NOW 





Malleable Iron (PMC WARNOCK) or semi- 
steel (STERLING TOGGLE) construction. 
Sheet register gauges for pre-registering process 
color and multi-color printing plates . . . avail- 
able for use with either base and exclusive with 
PMC bases. 

Sheet register marks for checking the register 
of process and multi-color printing... available 
for use with either base. 

Guide-edge or gripper-edge markers which also 
serve to identify the work of individual press- 
men or press crews... available for use with 
either base. 


amd youre bouncl te buy 


*WARNOCK’ AMS. “STERLING* 


Aby4 METAL BLOCKS “Sane ~* TOGGLE BASES 


‘Compl METAL MOUNTING BASES” 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE e CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Write for bulletins describing in detail these plate-mounting systems. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


e Better printing—quicker get-away—more profitable 
production. There are 33 reasons for this superior, 
low-cost performance. Among them is Handwheel 
Impression Control. Read about it and the other 32 
in booklet "33 Reasons”. Write for your copy. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


PRINTING PRESSES AND PAPER CUTTERS 
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NOW... 


FOR ANY SIZED SHOP 


Every day you “get along” without Carrier Air Conditioning 
it’s costing you money. Y-es, even if yours is the smallest shop 
in town. Because Carrier has developed air conditioning to fit 


the needs of any Print or Lithograph Shop in the country. 


Get the facts. Learn how you can get exactly the same bene- 
fits from Carrier Air Conditioning as do R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons, J. B. Lyon Co., Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing 
Co. and Condé Nast. Learn how you can prevent curled sheets, 
slow moving presses. Discover how you can handle ink prop- 
erly, prevent negative variations, control plate making and 
solve color register . . . make your rollers last longer . . . keep 
your employees feeling better and working more efficiently. 
The result? You not only can estimate jobs far more accurately 
but you can reduce production costs, keep schedules regard- 
less of weather—get more jobs at a profit. 


Buy NOW and SAVE! 


Never before has the time been so ripe to buy Carrier Air 
Conditioning. Business is good, and getting better. With 
Carrier Air Conditioning you will be independent of changes in 
weather that slow up production. Yet—in spite of rising costs 
—Carrier prices are still low. Act now and be ready for sum- 
mer production. You'll get prompt delivery and personal 
attention. Phone your Carrier Authorized Dealer or Carrier 
Branch Office, or send in coupon for full information. 








ELIMINATED 
WRINKLING 


Reports Dennison & Sons 
Astoria, New York 


PRESS TIME SAVED. And no wonder! For 


Carrier Air Conditioning allows this up-to-the- 
minute plant to operate in the most humid summer 
weather or the driest winter weather as successfully 
as under normal conditions. Furthermore, paper ; 
stretch and shrinkage has been reduced to a mini- | 
mum. And press wrinkles and static electricity are 
almost entirely eliminated! 
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Conditioning 





SMALL SHOP? Then here’s 


what you want —the Carrier 
Industrial Weathermaker. Gives 
you “All 4” airconditioning bene- 
fits—cooling, dehumidifying, 
dust filtering and gentle air 
circulation. Plus heating and 
humidifying in winter. Yet ex- 
tremely low in cost. And press- 
time savings alone will helpto pay 
for this control over psec 


LARGE SHOP? Then one of the world famous Carrier 


Centrifugal Refrigeration Machines will provide cool- 
ing for your entire air 
conditioning system at 
small cost. Designed by 
the “inventor” of air 
conditioning, Dr. Willis 
H. Carrier, it’s a miracle 
of engineering efficiency. 











Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk D42 
**Weather Makers to the World” 

(In Canada: 30 Bloor St., West, Toronto, Ont.) 

Without obligation. send me complete information on Carrier Air 
Conditioning for Printing or Lithography Plaats. Also give the 
name of your nearest Carrier Representative. 
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For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 





@ Booming through the blackness with bullet speed, knifing 
the night at 90 miles an hour, the Midnight Mail ‘delivers 
the goods” at dawn. Just so—smoothly, speedily, under sure 
control—do Superior’s night-shop operators bring your order 
through. On the night run, expert engravers and compositors 
are saving precious hours on your job. Daytime, too, we run 
with railroad regularity. Depend upon our ‘Quality with Quick. 
ness’. For SUPERIOR service, call SUPerior 7070 now. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 West Superior Street ° Chicago, Illinois 


Advertisers Are Listed in New “Classified Buyers’ Guide’’—See Pages 94-96 





Records that must battle the abuse of business 
speed-up are safe on Wytek Ledger. Wytek’s 
reputation stands on STRENGTH. Use it for the 


tough jobs . . . for the records that must last 


through days... months 
TW ...and years of handling. 
You'll find that Wytek 


. & ; stays fit and efficient longer. It's good business, 
| plus sound economy to GO ON RECORD with 
Wytek. Specify Wytek on your next order. 


WYTEK SALES COMPANY 
as MAIN OFFICE e DAYTON, OHIO 


WATERMARKED 


WYTEK LEDGER so FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 
The complete Wytek line includes: Wytek Bond, Wytek Offset, Wytek Ledger and Wytek Cover 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 94-96 85 











RAISE PROFITS 
with 
RAISED ve 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY is raised printing at its best. 
HARD ... FLEXIBLE . . . PERMANENT. 

Ideal process for Book Covers, Box Tops, Inserts, 
Greeting Cards and all kinds of Stationery. Gold, 
Silver, in fact all metallics as well as any color ink. 
Testimonials from all over the world. 

Speed equal to regular printing from Kluge... 
Kelly or any automatic as well as hand fed. 

Complete automatic outfits $600.00 UP . . . Write 
for details. Hand Machines $85.00 UP. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO. 
251 WILLIAMS STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Doit with a Challenge 
PAPER DRILL 


It's fast, accurate, easy to ee "i AMERICAN BLUE BOY 


which spells profits in any plant 
range of work is extensive, and the vol- 


ume is amazing, opening up new business 
opportunities and clinching old ones. 
The Challenge Paper Drill is made in 7 
models—a size and style for every require- 

ment—from a hand-operated bench model For 
up to the electro-hydraulic power units. 
All have Automatic Trip Gage—available ‘ Automatic 
with slotting and cornering facilities. Pro- 3 


duction ranges from 200,000 to 600,000 , Pp RECISION 
holes per hour, depending on the kind of ¥ 
work and model used. Mail the coupon! 
If You Have No Paper Drilling To Do 
. You Can Get Some With A 5 WHEEL BLUE 807 


CHALLENGE PAPER DRILL MOQEL 5 


T .90 
Main Office and Factory: 396 Eastern Sales Office: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN ‘ 50 Church St., NEW YORK 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 


MODEL § 
thee Drill Catalog! 8 30 
Without obligation, send illustrated catalog, 


giving full details on the complete line of | 
Challenge Paper Drilling Machines. l AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 








AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES... BROOKLYN N 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGC 
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IN and squeeze 
S/W 
nickels : —to eke out a profit -- 


AI 


D 9 
ont pinch pennies 


TULL 


a 


for lack of 


Christensen ContinuousStream Feeders 


Get rid of the heavy handicap of old-fashioned feeding 
methods. Enjoy the speed, economy, and superior per- 
formance of modern equipment—with your present 
presses—and get more business at a profit. @ Christensen 
helps you do this two ways, by applying the stream 
method of feeding sheets (in underlapped relation) to the 
continuous loading type of feeder: (1) Quicker adjust- 
ment cuts ‘down time” .. . (2) Faster running gets full 
capacity out of your presses and other sheet-fed equip- 
ment—yet register is actually closer at these high speeds, 
and you deliver better-looking work that keeps your ac- 
counts loyal. @ Put yourself in a position to quote lower 
prices and still make a profit, by using Christensen Con- 
tinuous Stream Feeders . . . just as many successful plants 
now do. 











* 


Write for free Bulle- 
tin No. 101 explain- 
ing 14 features that 
set new standards of 
sheet feeding. 


* 





THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


gene) FOURTH SEREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 








AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE BUILT FOR 


Extra Wear 


@ Here in our highly efficient, 
thoroughly modern factory, 
AMERICAN ROLLERS are built 
for EXTRA wear. Users report 20 
to 60% greater “mileage” . . 
lower production costs ... and 
perfect performance over much 
longer than usual periods of serv- 
ice. Correct scientific curing and 
conditioning does it. Try a set 
and see the big difference. You'll 
be surprised. 


Order a Set Today and Try Them 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER CoO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
225N.NewderseySt.Indianapolis,Ind. 








Visit your ATF Branch TODAY! 
THE FASTEST SELLING is 

RUSSE LL FOLDERS IN AMERICA Everythin g 

for Printers... Letterpress or Offset 


ERNEST AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 








a KS FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM In Litho-Offset and Printing 


FOR METAL DECORATING @ Get Varnishes, Dryers, too, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


























The NEWEST Type“AMPLIDYNE” Electric-Eye 


Are you equipped to handle your “spot sheeting” with 
the least headache . . . and the lowest possible costs? 
BECK SHEETERS with this latest type eye are here to 
release you from the costly penalties of human unreli- 
ability. They are solving the problems of many of the 
largest printers and converters all over the country, and 
are affording higher productions and closer tolerances in 
spot sheeting work than ever before. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 


412 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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litte [NWA 


WENT TO 


TONN 


“Huh! Business cards! I don’t try to compete with 
the show window fellers!” 

OK—OK! Neither does Eagle Printing Co. of 
Allentown, Pa. This printer lifted this business card 
out of competition with a “Typlate”* in two colors 
and landed an order for envelopes and letterheads 
as well. That’s good business! 

SiaKe waren xen” It is good business when you lift your shop out 
—. of competition. Any printer can set up two or three 
lines of Cheltenham Oldstyle and kick off a few 
thousand Number Tens. And there’s always one who 
will do it just for the experience! But the prospect 
goes for these clever little Typlates that picture his 
product or service—and printers who have tried 
them can usually show you a flock of related orders. 

Use Typlates on U. S. E. Envelopes—to open the 
door for more related orders—to give you an extra 
profit on booklets and folders—to keep your presses 
busy on the dozens of special types and sizes which 
are used daily in most business houses. Send the 
coupon below for a sample set featuring this truck 
and other Typlates. 


eng OIG TS CA anlage ge es ASS Geos 


SSA oe a Sea Lengel 


*“Typlate”’—you've guessed it! A type plate or design 
printed directly from type, rules, ornaments. We contribute 
this coined word to the printing industry! 











Have you used FREE 
NORSE FIBRE ENVELOPES ? Practical sample sets featuring 


U. S. E. Norse Fibre Envelopes 
You'll find this envelope stock fits the need printed with the truck Typlate 
and others. It shows how print- 
ers can make their type cases 
; igus earn extra money. NOTE: Please 
usually smooth—easy to print. Distinctive color send us your envelope samples 
—a golden buff, rich, cheerful: an ideal back- —we'd like to include them in 
future bulletins. 


in a surprising number of places. Tough and 
strong—ideal for booklets, merchandise. Un- 











ground for practically any color scheme. 











U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. 1-15, Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me FREE your new sample set showing how to de 
sign effective corner cards, and put my name on your list to receiv 
future suggestions for lifting envelope business out of competitior 








Firm Name 


General Offices Aw Spriny field. Vlas, tren — 








no” 
ANUFACTURING DIVISIONS:::-5 SALES-SERVICE OFFICES My Paper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is 








{This offer is limited to the United States} 





Does Mr Smudge 


pad your costs? 


@ You may dodge Mr Smudge’s destructive offsetting 
with paper racks, slipsheets, doctored ink and slow- 
motion presses—but he’ll pack your costs to the hilt 
with added charges. There is a way to stop him with- 


out those costly extras! 


What you need is DeVilbiss 
Offset Protection—a spray 
method designed by spray 
experts to end your offset- 
ting problem. DeVilbiss 
Equipment is built in many 
types to rout Mr Smudge 
from any pressroom—with- 
out fussing—without spe- 
cial printing methods—and 
without a doubt. 


Your DeVilbiss distributor This modern, simple, highly effi- 
cient spray gunis included in every 


° outfit—portable or stationary, with 
will gladly show you the or without air compressor, pres- 


equipment spray experts on ah eee Se 
Equipment licensed for use under 


have built to stop Mr Smudge. U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY « TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Aus 





MODELS | 
27 & 28 


Correct; 
Mechanically | 


A 0 ” 4 0 % ch 


MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.20 net | 
MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 


Immediate Delivery Can Be Made from Stock. 
Insist on Roberts. If Your Dealer Does Not 
Carry It in Stock, Order Direct from Factory. 


Quantity Discounts Quoted Upon Request 


We will allow 10% trade-in 
for one old machine against each new machine purchased. 


YOUR CHOICE OF —Forward or Backward, Roman or Gothic, 
Solid or Removable No. Slide 


THE | 
ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE | 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

















e e e stands for Non-stop 
The way KIMBLES run 
From start to the finish 
They get the work done. 





Motors by KIMBLE 


RCC RCS A ed ee 


Te A LC LO ee ee 


Advertisers Are Listed in New “Classified Buyers’ Guide’—See Pages 94-96 























ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 
with successful record of 
individual and group achieve- 
ments including cost, produc- 
tion and financial control sys- 
tem installations and _ study 
groups, Marketing and Public 
Relations campaigns, Research, 
Stabilization, Legislative and all 
effective activities seeks broader 
location. Confidential corre- 
spondence solicited. Address 
B456, The Inland Printer. 


























M§>PHe jAMDT 


_ Table 
17” x 18” 
Drill Sizes 

1 1%" to 1" 
Diameters 


At your dealer or send for folder No. 140 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 








ELECTRIC PAPER DRILL~ 





\_ 485-495 Hague St. Rochester, N.Y. a 





GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip” Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE Co. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 











35 COLORS, BLACKS, WHITES, COMPOUNDS 


INKS 


“FOLLOW THE FOUNTAIN’ — 
ASSURE EVEN INK DISTRIBUTION 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DON’T GUESS ON PAPER 


Remember that a letterhead must sell as well as tell... 
it must be well designed and then well printed on a 
distinctive good quality watermarked paper that should 
be economical in production. ADIRONDACK BOND 
meets these requirements. So instead of guessing, 
specify ADIRONDACK BOND—.in bright white and 12 
attractive colors with envelopes to match—and, be 
sure to 


Consult your Funter 


FOR OVER 10 YEARS, International Paper Company 
has been advising users of printed advertising to ‘consult 
your printer’. We took our own medicine, we CONSULTED 
THE PRINTERS! The result is revealing. Send for your 
free copy of, WE CONSULTED THE PRINTERS! and learn 
how to get the 1941 BOOK OF LETTERHEADS. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


AN INTERNATIONAL PAPER VALUE 


Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER - INTERNA- 
TIONAL MIMEOSCRIPT » INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR - BEESWING 
MANIFOLD « TICONDEROGA BOOK + TICONDEROGA TEXT + INTER- 
NATIONAL TI-OPAKE - CHAMPLAIN BOOK - SARATOGA BOOK 

SARATOGA COVER + INTERNATIONAL OFFSET 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 94-96 91 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





Volume 107 ¢« May, 1941 e¢ Number 2 


Tre INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
varmce. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage 
stamps are not acceptable. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Marugzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 





PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P!1 COMPANY, S.W. Cor.10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 





GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: H oO oO D AND PLATENS: 


Two-celer Miehle 56- Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70. FALCO Style B and No. 2 


Single color Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 
Babcock and Premiers. Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
matic Unit. CUTTERS, ETC. Kluge and Miller 


NOTE: Feeders and lendara. tmahen. ‘ig = 

extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 





———-REBUILT MACHINERY 





Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 














MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
ruaest GAUGE PINS 
FOR JOB 


PRESSES 


UICK ON... The universally “pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with extra 


Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office The Pioneer in 1870 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading ‘Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum, $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. 








BOOKS: FOR THE GR RAPHIC ARTS 


POCKET MANU AL. The “Answer to many 
The Inland Printer Book De- 





PRESSMAN’S 
Pressroom Problems.—$1.00 
partment, Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


lg go PLANT. Good publication business in Michigan. 

2 Miehles, 2 Linotypes, 1 C. & P. Craftsman, 1 Open Platen, 
cutters, saws, casting, at and necessary equipment. Sell- 
ing due to ill health. $15,000 down, balance terms. Address 
Box B 451, Inland Printer. 


PRINTING BUSINESS in California, inventory $5,000, gross 
$10,000. Will sell at inventory for cash. Box B 452, 


JOB SHOP 1 West Coast Florida. Est. 14 years. Grossi ri 
over ten thousand. Sell with or without machinery. B 454. 

















WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Paper Cutting machine with automatic 
and foot clamp; knife not under nor over 32” to 38”. Quote 

best cash price for immediate delivery. THE C. L. DOWNEY 
OMPANY, 943 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














WANTED ‘TO BUY—Slitting machine for handling jumbo 

rolls up to 30” diameter by 36” wide with cutters adjust- 
able to 2” widths. Full description and best cash price. THE 
Cc. L. DOWNEY COMPANY, 943 ‘Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GOOD USED Standard Meisel Rotary Salesbook Press, size 
15” x 18”, to be used outside of the United States. B 421. 








FOR SALE 


FOR “SALE—One (1) 12-page, Flat Bed Duplex Press, to- 

gether with motor, fourteen (14) single chassis and one 
double chassis, rollers and all of the equipment that goes 
with the press to make it complete for turning out a job. 
The press is still standing in our shop, and the sale is offered 
f.o.b. our shop as is. We ran papers on it up until the end 
of December when we began running on our new 32-page 
stereo press. The price is $2,000, as is, f.o.b. our floors, and 
includes all of the equipment of every nature and kind that 
was used on the press. The terms are cash. INFORMER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2418 Leeland Ave., Houston, Texas. 


ONE SPE CIAL, REBUILT high-speed Kidder Rotary | Press, 
size 28”x24”, printing two colors on the face of the web 
and one color on the reverse. Cylinders equipped with War- 
nock Spiral Grooves. Both rewound and sheet delivery. Com- 
plete with motor equipment. Reasonable price; immediate 
delivery. For further particulars, address GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, Inc., 21 East 40th Street, New York City. 
0000 MIEHLE PRESS, 4 rollers, takes” sheet 46x61%. 19x25 
Baum Folder with Aldrich Suction Feeder. Both in good 
condition. ' Will be sold at bargain prices as we need the 
room and the equipment is duplicated. The CAXTON PRINT- 
ERS, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—3 Monotype composition casters, 1 strip material 

caster, 1 display ty _ caster, Two keyboards. Complete as- 
sortment mats & molds. All at extremely low prices. Equip- 
ment in perfect condition. Write for price list. Ad Service 
Company, 5 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR. Com- 
plete and in excellent condition. May be seen in use. EAST- 
MAN KODAK COMPANY, Kodak Park Works, Rochester, N. Y. 














BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 

lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. © 

FOR SALE—50- inch ‘Seybold ; automatic ‘cutter; guaranteed i1 in 
first-class condition. B 405. 








INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











REPRODUCTION PROOFS 


GOOD REPRODUCTION PROOFS, how to make them at low 
cost. Read “Etch Proofs,” by F. H. Bartz. Sent 10 day ap- 
proval. $1.00 copy. G. Arts R. F., 18 E. Kinzie St., Chicago. 








MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


VISE GRIP... APraisecen ... used for 
any stock. $1.75 set of 3, with extra 
Tongues. 
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SITUATIONS w ANTED 


Executives oa Managers 








SUPERINTENDENT—A capable executive who has had full 
charge of all production in high grade direct-mail plant 
for many years, wishes to affiliate with aggressive organiza- 
tion. Has in addition broad knowledge of composition, lay- 
out, estimating, billing, office routine, purchasing supplies. 
Employed. Address Box B 397, The Inland Printer. 


PRINTING AND LITHO EXECUTIVE DESIRES ~ CHANGE. 

Now managing large eastern concern. Broad experience 
directing operations in all departments. Difficult problems 
of reorganization and human relations handled tactfully. 
real executive in early forties. References. Replies positively 
confidential. Address Box B 362, Inland Printer. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—15 years experience as ex- 

ecutive and production man. Chicago, Middle-West and 
East. Estimating experience. Publication, color work, calen- 
dars. Unquestionable references. Married man, now employ ed, 
Replies confidential. Address Box B 338, The Inland Printer. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDE NT—Composing Room Foreman; 

18 yrs. practical printing exp.; available for permanent 
conn. with est. printing or publishing plant. Unusual exec. 
ability and practical printing exp. Estimating, sales produc- 
tion costs, manage help and all mech. depts. Age 38. B 401. 
































Bindery 





BOOKBINDER—Combination ruler, binder, finisher and 
stamper. 10 yrs. exp. as Foreman. B 450, Inland Printer. 








Composing Room 


SKILLED LINOTYPE, INTERTYPE MECHANIC—or assist- 
ant. Years of satis. exper. on all machines. Can qualify 

as Supt. or Plant Foreman. Employed, past draft age. Mar- 

ried. Prefer Union work, East or Central states. P. O. Box 

253, Luray, Va 

LINO. OPR.—7 yrs. exp., accurate, fast, good at tabular work, 
steady, reliable, good ref., newspaper exp. also. Address 

Box B 449, The Inland Printer. 














Pressroom 


BENEFICIAL to PAPER MANUF., INS. CO., PRIVATE CON- 
CERN or SMALL PROGRESSIVE PRINTING PLANT. . 
A competent color pressman (job and cylinder) with over 20 
years’ experience, knowledge of other depts., wishes to lo- 
cate a concern desiring a Working Foreman or Supt. Position 
must be permanent after due consideration. Will discuss 
further matters by correspondence. Box B 455, Inland Printer. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN—4desires connection in color print- 

ing house where superlative quality is the password. More 
than 20 yrs. exp. producing and supervising the finest color 
and halftone printing. ar, pressman pepntal ya nee 
Kelly, Miller Simplex. Pa., N. Y. (except N. Y. C.), N. 447. 


PRESSMAN—Offset or sate saaadsra and job cylin- 
ders. Halftone, job or color. Pacific Coast only. Box B 303. 

















Miscellaneous 





YOUNG MAN, graduate of high school and Rochester Athe- 

naeum and Mechanics Institute Dept. of Publishing and 
Printing, desires position with opportunities for advance- 
ment. Box B 453. 


100% Automatic 





SLUG SAWING 


A turn of the dial and the 
MOHR SAW is set to saw the 
slug to the desired measure as 
it is ejected — 100% automati- 
cally — and send it to the galley 
SAW immediately ready for make-up. 

No guess-work — no hand saw- 
ing — no extra handling. 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 
124 N. Union Street, Chicago 










Write for FREE 
copy of booklet 
“Short Cuts with 
Odd Measures” 














FREE Circular on the ROUSE 

VERTICAL MITERER 
tells how to cut 1000 mitersan hourdirect 
from strip material. Write for your copy today- 


» H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








































IT HAS SENT 


POWER COSTS TUMp LING 


Revolutionary is the word for this compact, com- 
pletely self-contained power-plant that enables you to 


make your own electricity for as 
little as 1¢ per kilowatt-hour* 


If you don’t believe that’s /ow, get out some of your 
old bills or cost records and compare. . . . See if your 
requirements with other power aren’t costing you 
two, three, four or even five times as much. If such 
is the case and your monthly bills are $50 or over, 
you'll be money ahead every hour, day, week, month 
and year you have a “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric 
Set working for you. 

Reasonably priced. Easily installed. Fits in small 
space. Connects to your present wiring. No switch- 
board or other external control apparatus needed. 
Regulates itself to supply steady voltage. Runs on 
low-cost fuel (even on No. 3 domestic burner oil). 

With ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel you’re independent— 
free from power-service disruptions due to storms; 
free from ‘“‘demand”’ charges (for power you don’t 
use)... . In other words, you are giving yourself 


POWER AS YOU NEED IT AT ROCK-BOTTOM COST! 


CATERPILLAR QVéséz 






CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. IP-5, Peoria, Ill. 

Send free information about the 
popular-size “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Sets. Our kilowatt-load is 
about_________. ~ Our monthly power 
bill is about $____ 


ELECTRIC 
SETS 





* Depending on average re comes ee RY 
load and local price of 
Diesel fuel. j Address 

| que Gee Ge Ge Gs es es ee es es es es es eed 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 93 



















CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE® 


All Advertisers in This Issue—By Product! It’s FAST! Consult This Monthly Index First 














AIR CONDITIONING-HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


Carrier Corporation ......... Page 83 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 


BASEBALL CALENDARS 
EVERY FAN will want a copy of GOES 
1941 Baseball Calendar. It’s chockfull 
of INTERESTING, INFORMATIVE, and 
UNUSUAL facts and figures. Write TO- 
DAY for sample. 
GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. B—35 W. 61st St., Chicago, 
53-A Park Place, New York. 


BOOK BINDERS: EDITION 
Engdahl Bindery ........... Page 97 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM; PRINT. SCHEDULE 
FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG — 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BRONZING MACHINES 
MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BUSINESS CARDS: IN BOOK FORM 
John B. WiISRINS CO... 6666 This Page 




















THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 


CAMERA BELLOWS 


Chicago, Il. 





UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 
made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 





CHASES: STEEL, ELECTRIC WELDED 


American Steel Chase Co....Page 96 





CHASES: STEEL 





ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


with ize inside 


press weer’, 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. 











STEEL CHASES 


Chicago, III. 











CLEANER—FOR TYPE AND ROLLERS 


Marvelous! 


SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


engraved stationery. Samples 


Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
i with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 





COMPOSING MACHINES 





Intertype Corporation....Back Cover 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co.Page 19 





Ludlow Typograph Co....... -Page 1 








COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 





Mergenthaler Linotype Co...Page 24 





Hamilton Manufacturing Co..Page 97 


CUTTERS: PAPER 
PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 
CUTTERS, PAPER; DIE PRESSES; DRILLS; 
GRINDERS; TRIMMERS: & STITCHERS 
Seybold Sales & Service...... Page it 
DECALS & SILK SCREEN DISPLAYS 


PRINTERS — Extra profits from sill 
screened Decals. E. A. Moose Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


DIE-CUTTING MACHINES 


























Printing Machinery Co....... Page 
DRILLS: PAPER 

Challenge Machinery Co.....Page § 

Lassco Products, Inc......... Page o 
ELECTRICITY GENERATING SETS 

Caterpillar Tractor Co....... Page 9 
EMPLOYES—TRAINED 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTIN( 

and Lithography can furnish well 
trained help in all departments; com 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone o 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ENVELOPES: 
United States Envelope Co..Page 8 
ENVELOPE PRESSES 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope pres: 
sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Be 

ing used by U. S. Gov. Ptg. Office, POS' 

MFG. WORKS, 671 Diversey, Chicago. 


EQUIPMENT: LETTERPRESS & OFFSET 














American Type Founders....Page 8% 
FEEDERS: CONTINUOUS STREAM 
Christensen Machine Co...... Page 87 








NUMBER BETTER WITH 


P 













DEEPLY ENGRAVED 
FIGURES 


CAN'T BIND 
IN LOCK-UP, 










ellen NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
WE ER ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“CHICAGO” ROLLERS and QUALIT 


ARE AND HAVE BEEN INSEPARABLE FOR MANY YEARS! 


ROLLERS FOR ALL PRINTING NEEDS 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPAN 


554-570 WEST HARRISON STREET - 






































OVAL PLUNGER 
i. | NO WOBBLE 
> (SOLID STEEL 
FRAME 








Pittsburgh 





Cincinnati 


Houston 


St. Louis 





Business Cards 


Ask any of these paper 
merchants—or us — for 
samples and prices: 
New York City 
Richard C. Loesch Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
L. 8. Bosworth Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 





are profitable if done on Wiggins Book Form stock. 
Perfect Scoring Flawless Color 
Unvarying Weight 
Almost no makeready, and unbelievable impres- 
sions. Decks of 25 fit in lever binder case without 
binding. Each card detaches from tab crisp and fresh, 
and once you sell them, repeat orders are certain. 


You can get the maximum for Wigyins Business Cards 


The John B. 


WIGG 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 







Book Form Cards tiie ; 
Compact Binders . 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers Indexed Above 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




































FOLDING MACHINES 
Russell Ernest Baum 
“Dexter Folder Company 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FUNK’S TRANSLATION BUREAU — 

Spanish our specialty — Translators 
and Typesetters in ALL languages to 
tne Printing Trade, since 1910. 535 S. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Wabash 1724. 


CALLEY LOCKS 
Save 90% Tie-Up Time 


4a bd dL 
Bucht-ock 
NO-STRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Galley Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 
RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. 


1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 


GAUGE PINS & GRIPPERS 
Jacob jacob R. Grove Co 


“ Bdward L. Megill Co 


HOUSE ORGANS — 
William Feather 


Page 88 
Page 12 














Page 96 





We've brought thousands of dollars 

worth of business into our shop 

- and into the shops of other 

% cooperating printers . . . through 

PRINTERS the regular distribution of a nifty 
little house organ of our own cre- 

ation, We’d like to supply this dynamic little maga- 
zine, completely printed, to a few more printers in 
unoccupied territory at a cost unbelievably 
low, in lots of 500 up. Ask for samples and prices. 


PARIS PRINTING CO. {333.33 


Kansas City, Mo. 

INKS: PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc... 88 
J. M. Huber, Ine .Page 22 
~ International Printing Ink... Page 91 


ay J. Kelly Company aa .Page 97 
KNIVES 


Ohio Knife Company........ Page 97 























LACQUERING AND VARNISHING 
AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 

oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 
MACHINERY: REBUILT 


Hood-Falco Corporation 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on_ company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226, cs'vmbia Ave. 





Page 92 




















MITERERS: VERTICAL 
H. B. Rouse & Company...... Page 93 
MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 


MOTORS: GENERAL PURPOSE INDUCTION 
General Electric Co. a 
MOTORS 
Kimble Electric Company....Page 90 
NUMBERING MACHINES: PRINTING PRESS 
Altair Machinery Corp......Page 96 
American Numbering Machines... 86 




















Roberts Numbering Machines. Page 90 

Wetter Numbering Machines.Page 94 
PAPER: BLOTTING, ENAMELED 

Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
PAPER: BOND, LEDGER, THIN 

Fox River Paper Corp 
PAPER: COVER 

Hammermill Paper Co E 
PAPER: BOND, MIMEOGRAPH, LEDGER 

Howard Paper Mills......... Pag 








.This Page 














PAPER: BOND; E. F. BOOK; TEXT, ETC. 


International Paper Co 





PAPER: BOND — 


PAPER: BOND, MIMEO, & OFFSET 


Maxwell Paper C 


Munising Paper Company....Page 82 





PAPER: BOND, BOOK, COVER, TEXT, ETC. 


Strathmore Paper Company..Page 10 





PAPER: BOND, LEDGER, THIN 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co....Page 3 








PAPER: BOND, COVER, LEDGER, OFFSET 


Wytek Sales Company....... .Page 85 


PAPER: BOOK, BOND, CARD 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 


Second Cover 

PAPER: BOOK, COATED 
__ Consolidated Paper Company.Page 15 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Page 13 
PAPER: CELLOPHANE-LAMINATED COVER 
Dobeckmun Company Page _97 
PAPER: COVER, TEXT, OFFSET, & OPAQUE 
Beckett Paper Company Page 4 


PAPER: GUMMED 























Print Poster Stamps, advertising 
stickers and seals on McLaurin-Jones 
Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. 
Write for complete Poster Stamp data 
and special papers. 


McLAURIN-JONES 


COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 











Blue and Green. 


6 Reasons for Using 


ALBEMARLE 
ENAMELED 
BLOTTING 


1 Excellent Printing Results 
by Letterpress and Offset. 


2 New Attractive Shades of 
Ivory, Canary, Buff, Pink, 


3 Excellent Absorbency. 
4 Uniform Caliper e High Bulk. 


5 Unusually Free of Lint— 
No Time Lost from Washups. 


6 ALL the above Qualities : 
at a NEW LOW PRICE! 


TICKETS 
LABELS 
TAGS 
CHECKS 


11G-ZAG 
FORMS 


SNAP- OUTS 


OFFICE 
FORMS 


COVERS 
CARTONS 


ALL ON 


MATCH BOOK 


AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Investigate... 
save money! 


When buying a specialty press, in- 
vestigate . . . ask questions. Are you 
tying up with a single-purpose ma- 
chine... 
range of profitable work? Is it 
cheaply built . 
for years under constant high-speed 
operation? Better play safe and in- 
stall the dependable New Era press 

. backed by nearly forty years of 


or will it handle a wide 


. or will it stand up 


successful experience. 


Write for Bulletin 11 to 
New Era Manufacturing Company 











ONE MACHINE 


379 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


NEW ERA 


MULTI-PRODUCT PRESS 








Al wscawle 


PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE BLOTTING FOR OVER 50 YEARS 











For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 95 























BUYERS’ GUIDE 
—— CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95 





PAPER: THIN MANIFOLD 








Paterson Parchment Paper Co.... 14 
PAPER: TYMPAN 

Cromwell Paper Co...... Third Cover 
PAPER MERCHANTS 

__Swigart Paper Co...........Page 22 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
FREE BOOK —‘‘General Information 
Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 
Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., . 
PATENT BASE 
Printing Machinery Co......Page 82 
PERFORATORS: STITCHERS; PAPER DRILL- 
ING AND PUNCHING MACHINERY 
F. P. Rosback Company...... Page 8 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete plate making equipment for lithog- 
raphy and photo-engraving. Cameras, 
Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING; ART; COMPOSITION 
Superior Engraving Co...... Page 84 
PLATES: RUBBER PRINTING 
__ Process Rubber Plate Co....I 
Ti-Pi Company .........2... Page 92 
PRESSES: AUTOMATIC CYLINDER 
Miller Printing Machinery....Page 5 
PRESSES: MULTI-PRODUCT PRINTING 
New Era Manufacturing Co..Page 95 
PRESSES, OFFSET—& LITHO. CHEMICALS 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ..... 








































for dependable, accurate number- 
ing (right angle and parallel) at 
highest cylinder speeds. 


Requirements. 


ALTAI 








PRESSES: PLATEN, AUTOMATIC 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc..... Page 20 
~ Chandler & Price Company..Page 82 











PRESSES, ROTARY—& ALLIED EQUIPMENT 
Cc. B. Cottrell & Sons Co.....% Page 17 
PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 














SALES BOOKS 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 
book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 


SAW: CUTS ODD-MEASURE SLUGS 

Mohr Lino-Saw Company....Page 93 
SPOT SHEETERS: ELECTRIC EYE 

Charles Beck Machine Co....Page 8& 
SPRAY SYSTEMS: ANTI-OFFSET 














Walter Scott & Company....Page 97 DeVilbiss Company ....... .-Page 90 
PRESSES FOR THERMOGRAPHY SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 
Embossograph Process Co....Page 86 American Academy of Art....Page 9§ 





PRODUCTION STANDARDS: PRICE 
DETERMINATION SCHEDULE 
Production Standards Corp..Page 98 

PROVING & PREMAKEREADY EQUIPMENT 
Vandercook & Sons.........e. Page 96 

ROLLERS—PASTES—GLUES 
American Roller Company...Page 88 

ROLLERS: PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC 
__ Chicago Roller Co........... Page 94 


~Tdeal Roller & Mfg. ; CO.... Pare 16 


RUBBER CEMENT 


























Introductory Offer 
MERCURY RUBBER CEMENT 
For the Graphic Arts 
$1.25 ~~ Gal.; $13.50 Doz. Gal. 

F.O.B. New York 


Splendid for mounting drawings, sketches, dum- 
mies, layouts. Makes an excellent frisket ce- 
ment. Send for circular on Art Materials. 


| LEWIS ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
| 49 W. 43rd S New York City 


























SUITABLE FOR ALL TYPES OF PRESSES 


Exclusive features of design and precision construc- 
tion insure accuracy, reduce maintenance and assure 
long life. Let us submit sample and quote on your 


MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


55 VANDAM ST. ¢ NEW YORK CITY 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATE VULCANIZERS 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. . 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St.. New York. 


RELIABLE Rubber Plate Vulcanizers, 
sizes to fit all shops. Complete sup- 
plies. Stereotype Equipment Co., 2815 








SCHOOL OF ESTIMATING 
Tarrant Sch. of Estimating..Page 95 
SCHOOL OF PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY 
Chicago Sch. of Ptg. & Litho.Page 9¢ 


TYPECAST CUTS 
WRITE for free proof sheets of auto- 
mobile, oil product cuts, emblems of 
all kinds. Sterling Type Foundry, Ver 
montville, Michigan. 
TYPEFOUNDERS 
SPECIAL OFFER—50-pound assortmen: 
Metal Rule, Leads, Slugs—consisting of 
10 Ibs. 2 pt. rule (hairline center); 
10 lbs. 2 pt. rule (1-pt. side); 
10 lbs. 2 pt. leads; 
20 lbs. 6 pt. slugs; 
Cast from new li inotype motal..... 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 6. 00 
Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN 
DRY, the big type foundry of th: 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 
THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Producers of fine type faces. 
VARNISHING AND LACQUERING 
CONTACT US when in need of Varnish 
ing, Lacquering, Mounting or Die Cut 
ting. U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., 77 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
WIRE 
SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIR: 
—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 


























Irving I -ark Road, Chicago, Ill. 











HOUSE 





ORGANS 


WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 







For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 
<s we have a proposition under 

hich they can publish their own 
5 alae monthly, “edited by William Feather. 















A wealth of information. 
An illustrated price list 
of Vandercook and Hack- 
er proving and premake- 
ready equipment. Every 
printer should have one. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


900 N KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 
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AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED e SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS e SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 











——e ERGOS REET 











Long Island City, New York 
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PROGRESS demands 
Constant Study of New Developments 
You can do this at the Chicago School of 
Printing & Lithography — kom 705 | oe: 
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WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF KNIVES 


BLACKARROW 


O. K. BLAACKARROW KNIVES give smoother, 
more efficient, longer runs. A new alloy steel, 
heat treated by a special process, produces a 
high quality knife of great strength, uniformity, 
long life. Precision grinding assures exact toler- 
ance and perfect finish. For the knives with the 
longer lives that give better results at lower costs, 


specify O. K. BLACKARROW KNIVES now! 


He OHIO KNIFE &% sacs 








NGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


») 


ea 
<@ 


CE 


Ss 











for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 











*pectly Plasticolor Coverte per 


TRADE MARK 
when you want Sparkling G-L-I-T-T-E-R... Beautiful 
C-O-L-O-R... DURABILITY « Laminated, not coated 
Sold only by BECKETT PAPER CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY e¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 











EVERY PRESSMAN 


Free J WANTS THIS BOOKLET 


Helpful hints about handling inks, compounds, 
driers, etc. Valuable information prepared by ex- 
perts. Write for it on your firm letterhead. It's FREE! 


1811 N. Pitcher St. 


4 J. KELLY CO. Kalamazoo, Michigan 








Announcing 
HAMILTON STEEL 
CASE SHOES AT 


NO EXTRA COST 


Of , 
Operate Easier... }Wij7 ; 
Last You Longer CASE SWE, 
NOW, at no extra cost, lf / Lf fy Af Y 
you get the new easy- y 
running, long-wearing 
Hamilton Steel Shoe on 
all standard Hamilton 
Type Cases. The Steel 
Shoe on the bottom of 
each case can’t wear 
out as easily as wood 
because it’s made of 


heavy steel. ae Ww STEEL SHOE 


It is easier to pull out cases, too, since the Steel Shoe 
slides easily and freely. This extra advantage costs you 
nothing . . . it is standard equipment. 


Every HAMILTON Type Cabinet 
Now Has STEEL CASE SHOES 


No. 12007-E Type Cabinet shown below has 48 full-size 
California Job Cases. Each case has the smooth running, 
durable new Steel Shoe, yet there has been no increase in 
price. 





It costs you no more 
to enjoy the easy- 
sliding Steel Shoe and 
you pay nothing for 

= the extra long wear 
and use you get from 
Steel Shoe Type Cases. 
For more information 
on Hamilton Type 
Cabinets equipped 
with new Steel Shoes, 
send in the coupon. 
No obligation. 


CASE SIDE No. 12007-E 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


' 
’ IP 5-41 
| Send me more information about Hamilton Type Cabinets | 
| Equipped with New Steel Shoe Cases. 


| signed 
eee 


| Address.... 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 
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PAR FOR | PRINTED 
PRINTERS | PRODUCTS 


STANDARDS FOR PRICE DETERMINATION 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


TWIN SERVICES 


Published for and serving progressive printers 
throughout North America. Inquiries are invited. 
Full information sent upon request to our offices. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS CORPORATION 













The Leading Business ° 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing MY, Uf] Of 
and Allied Industries 
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Publishers and Consultants to the 
Graphic Arts and Allied Industries 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TO 





RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 


By Adding-A-Color 


Rubber Blocks, Easy to use—low in cost. 
Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 


SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 












Take ESTIMATORS’ Jobs! 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 
25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records oncomposition, 





















Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-541 for free details 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 


















25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 















press work and bindery L 
operations. National 
Defense means better Sz 
jobs. Prepare! Write : 
today for details about b 
easy method of paying 
as you go. 
JACK TARRANT SCHOOL C 
OF ESTIMATING p! 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO th 
st 
a ; Ve 
Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE ne 
At Home an 
Make your spare time count. Jo 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- a 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- P 
ternationally recognized au- to 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course da 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American frc 








Airplane factories and 

other vital defense plants 

are protected against — 
SABOTAGE 


IN YOUR PRESSROOM 


Cromwell Tympan ends costly unseen 
waste caused by inferior make-ready 


Like a stealthy, unseen enemy—weak, inferior tympan can 
sabotage your most carefully prepared makeready, ruin your 
best looking presswork and wipe out your profits. 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan, because of its exclusive 
process, provides unconditionally guaranteed protection against 
this costly, unseen waste. Calipered uniformity, high tensile 
strength, complete resistance to oil, moisture and temperature 
variations—these Ccependable Cromwell features eliminate un- 
hecessary time and profit wasting stops for spotting, patching 
and changing drawsheets. | 


Join the thousands of leading printers who use Cromwell Tym- 
pan for better makeready, finer presswork. Try it on your next 
tough job. You'll be convinced. Order Cromwell Tympan to- 
day, in rolls or sheets, accurately cut to fit any high speed press, 
from your nearest distributor. 








____4_. ai _ wae 
Every ptinter wants to end costly, un- 
necessary makeready trouble. Write to- 
day for a free sample sheet of Cromwell 
Tympan, giving size and make of press. 





THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GA cxounciuie 


WAVERLEY: a new 


INTERTYPE FACE OF SCOTTISH ORIGIN 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE ALERT 
AND DISCRIMINATING BOOK PUBLISHER 


Distinctly a book face, designed to invite interest to a page 
without any tiring eccentricities, Waverley has many fea- 
tures especially appealing to the advertising world. Its ap- 


pearance of extra width, while still retaining an ability to 


pack a lot of matter in reasonable compass, its crisp sparkle 


and amenability to raising or lowering in key by judicious 
leading, should assure it a leading place in today’s typo- 
graphical parade, whether for de luxe brochures, magazine 
pages, advertisements, or fine editions of full-length books. 
A very definite feeling of precision qualifies Waverley for 
use in modern format, at the same time supplying a mov- 
ing grace to replace what some typographers today regard 
as a static monotony of sans serif and square serif types. 
Waverley is now ready in 8, 10, 12 and 14. point, and other 
sizes are in course of preparation. This advertisement is set 
in the 12 and 14 point sizes. Ask us to send a booklet with 
a more complete showing of this new, modern type face. 


INTERTYPE CoRPORATION, 360 Furman St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





























